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has continued British foreign policy in a way which has 
only differed from that of its predecessors in having con- 
siderably less grip. Cyprus has been bungled badly. Malaya, on 
the other hand, has not. If Sir Anthony Eden was not as starry- 
eyed over M. Khrushchev as President Eisenhower, he is also 
unlikely to be as tough in his reaction to disillusion. Where his 
policies are to be criticised is in their lack of adaptability in 
meeting the sudden changes of Soviet policy which we have all 
come to expect. Geneva was a failure (as the Spectator 
pointed out at the time), and showed how very unprepared the 
West is to cope with any thaw on the part of the icy monolith it 
has been facing so long. Or, for that matter, with any funda- 
mental change in the constituents of the Atlantic Alliance. For 
instance, now that the composition of the new French National 
Assembly has apparently impaired that country’s ability to 
participate effectively in international affairs, what can be done 
to bolster up NATO and the network of European federal 
organisms that have grown up around it? In Asia how can the 
Colombo plan be reconciled with continuing financial weak- 
ness in the UK? These questions obviously have no easy 
answer, but it would be reassuring to believe that someone was 
thinking them over somewhere in Downing Street. 

However, it is in the Middle East that the Government’s 
record in foreign policy can be most easily examined. It is 
there that Britain is playing a straightforward, slightly old- 
fashioned game of power politics with oil and much else at 
stake, and it is there that she has been left alone to play the 
Western hand at four-power poker. 

The results have been appalling. Not only has Sir Anthony 
Eden’s offer of mediation in the Arab-Israeli dispute now 
proved its worthlessness; not only has the question of arms 
exports to the Middle East done the Government great harm 
at home; but the spectacle of Britain and America rushing to 
offer Colonel Nasser enough money to build the Aswan dam 


DEADLOCK 


Gis the general election the present British Government 


an opposition to the parliamentary system on both flanks, 
so that opposition to the government of the day does not 
automatically build up strength for the government of to- 
morrow. It may, on the contrary, so strengthen opposition to 
any kind of parliamentarianism as to make it difficult to work 
the._parliamentary system at all. That is the danger with which 
France is now faced. The Poujadists had devoted themselves 
so successfully to a negative faith and a brutal demagogy that 
very few observers had supposed they would win more than 
ten seats. This was to forget how deplorable had been the 
Spectacle offered by the last Assembly walking backwards into 
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(in order to anticipate a similar Soviet offer and before any 
agreement between Egypt and the Sudan has been reached 
about the Nile waters) was enough to make a not very cynical 
cat laugh. Certainly it must have made some Egyptian cats 
laugh. The method has been the same as that of the Guildhall 
speech. When the Arab States show that they are not your 
friends, appease and cajole them. Just how successful this is 
likely to prove as a policy is shown by General Templer’s 
abortive attempt to get Jordan into the Baghdad Pact, a gambit 
rash enough in itself and undertaken without any consideration 
of its effects on the Israel question. If riots lasting four days are 
the reaction of the populace of a state already receiving large 
sums of British money to proposals for a closer alliance, how 
far does Mr. Lloyd think he will get with Colonel Nasser? What 
happened in Jordan. had already been predicted in these 
columns and could have been anticipated by the most super- 
ficial student of Middle Eastern affairs. Is it the desert dust that 
makes British statesmen blind to the realities of the Levant? 
Judged by the only test of a policy—success in the creation 
of a stable system—British diplomacy in the Middle East has 
failed lamentably since last May for all the hopes pinned to the 
Baghdad Pact, and this failure is symptomatic of a lack of 
nerve in high places. The only way not to handle the sinister 
affair of M. Khrushchev and the Foreign Office spokesman 
was precisely the way it was handled by the Prime Minister. 
Too little too late (as in Cyprus), sacrificing sure allies for 
dubious ones (as in the Israeli-Arab dispute), living from hand 
to mouth without any true attempt to bring policies into some 
closer relation with means—all these things are the marks of 
wobble and muddle at the top. At the New Year Mr. Lloyd 
should be wished every success. The instruments of British 
policy are some power, some moral authority and, necessarily 
in a dangerous world, a great deal of skill and forethought. It 
is terrifying to think to what extent this last essential has been 
lacking from the direction of our affairs in the last nine months. 


IN FRANCE 


Paris 


solutions that it had earlier refused, postponing decisions for 
years, wearing out the strength of government after govern- 
ment, and finally rejecting seventeen different proposed 
measures for electoral reform rather than frankly admit that it 
wished to preserve the old law. 

The effect of the unexpectedly large Poujadist vote was 
indirectly to increase the Communist representation—though 
not the Communist vote, which remained stable. The Poujadists 
won their victories mainly at the expense of Gaullists, Con- 
servatives and the MRP. They thus prevented the electoral 
alliances into which these parties had entered from winning 
absolute majorities and therefore all the seats in twenty con- 
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Stituencies of which they had had high hopes. In consequence 
the distribution of seats in all but ten of the hundred con- 
Stituencies was by proportional representation and the’Com- 
munists recovered a full expression of their electoral strength. 
In winning fifty seats for themselves, the Poujadists had given 
fifty to the Communists. 

With over two hundred of the six hundred seats in the hands 
of the extremists, the parties which believe in liberty and which 
play the parliamentarian game find themselves reduced to so 
small a space that there is no room for those divergencies which 
are the very life of free politics. The Republican front led by 
M. Mendés-France may have about 160 supporters, the parties 
of the Centre and Right about 220. M. Mendés-France’s aim 
had been to establish a clear opposition of the non-Communist 
Left which might ultimately take over from a coalition of the 
Right, but in the situation that has arisen the non-Communist 
Left and the Right will have to reach some kind of agreement 
if there is to be a government at all. 

Chis may be gravely stultifying for French political life. The 
Socialists (forming part of the Republican front led by Mendés- 
France) have had substantial successes in both the north and 
the east, although over the whole country their increase is not 
quite 1 per cent., and, as a result of the curious French electoral 
system, they have lost six seats. This increased vitality of the 
Socialist Party is an essential factor in any hope of reducing the 
big city vote for the Communists but it would probably be 
quenched if the first result was the absorption of the Socialists 
into a nondescript coalition with Conservative parties which 
might produce a government but could not produce a policy. 
On the Right the successful competition of Poujadists may 
well tempt some of France’s undisciplined and often petty- 
minded Conservative deputies away from the paths of states- 
manship to which M. Pinay has been inviting them. 

The immediate problem of securing a government may be 
for the moment eased by the Poujadists’ surprise at their own 
success. They may not wish to appear immediately in the role 
of wreckers of any kind of government. But this will only 
postpone the problem. A new dissolution would probably not 
at present produce a very different Assembly, especially as the 
present one probably does not contain a majority for the 
restoration of single-member constituencies. It may be that 
the real solution will be on constitutional lines. It is situations 
like the present which compel change. France is not lacking in 
vitality but in political forms through which that vitality can 
be usefully employed. The situation may look like a deadlock 
but circumstances guarantee that the deadlock will be broken 
—at the worst by disaster. 


DR. GARBETT 


LD: CYRIL GARBETT, ninety-first Archbishop of York, who 
died on New Year’s Eve, was a man whose industry, 
magnanimity, mastery of affairs and zest for living did not 
decline, but noticeably grew, with the passage of time. 

At the age of sixty-seven he undertook the formidable task 
of succeeding William Temple in the Northern Primacy, having 
spent all his life until then in the South of England. By uni- 
versal consent he was a great Archbishop, bringing to his 
metropolitan duties the human insight and administrative 
thoroughness which had marked his work as Vicar of Portsea, 
and as Bishop of Southwark and Bishop of Winchester. He 
identified himself with the North Country and its people, and 
they quickly responded to his warmth and frankness. But he 
was also deeply conscious of what he owed to the country as 
a whole and to the Anglican Communion throughout the world. 
His speeches, sermons and writings covered a wide range of 
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problems—social and political, as well as religious—and the 
extent of his travels was breath-taking. As a Bishop it had been 
his habit to visit every part of his diocese, often on foot; as an 
Archbishop he flew to every continent, and the simple, shrewd, 
humorous and dedicated personality which had cheered the 
hearts of London slum-dwellers, and the villagers of Hamp. 
shire, brought inspiration to people of many races under very 
different skies. 

Three aspects of his character deserve special mentiog, 
Unlike William Temple, he was no intellectual, but he wag 
keenly intelligent, always ready to learn, and gifted with ap 
abundance of common sense. This gave him a better judgement 
of men, and probably a better all-round judgement, thay 
William Temple ever possessed. Secondly, he carried with him 
into the hierarchy the mind and training of a parish priest—an 
enormous asset. Finally he combined, in a most unusual degree, 
fixity of belief with a broad tolerance of what other people 
believed—or did not believe. His own dogmatic position was 
clearly defined, and he was by instinct a ritualist, but he had 
the wisdom and charity to see that comprehension is the 
peculiar glory of the Church of England, and the secret of its 
enduring strength. 


OFF BALANCE 


T may be some time before Mr. Macmillan makes his first 
| he 4 as Chancellor. But it is to be hoped that he is already 
thinking hard about it because it will be scrutinised throughout 
the business and financial world for signs of a fresh approach 
to Britain’s economic difficulties. And there is plenty to think 
about. We enter 1956 with our gold reserves at their lowest 
point for nearly four years. The trend in recent months has 
been disappointing. The payment on the last day of. December 
of just under 190 million dollars to service the American and 
Canadian loans brought the reserves to a little, over 2,100 
million dollars. But the sterling area barely managed to pay its 
way with the rest of the world in December and ran farther into 
debt with Europe. Considering the good prices and strong 
demand for many of the sterling area’s raw materials, and the 
high level of international trade, this is not very heartening. We 
shall have to do a lot better in the first few months of this year 
if we are to get through the lean period in the summer when the 
sterling area’s trade is slack and the £ is liable to run into 
difficulties. Meanwhile in Britain there is little evidence that the 
credit squeeze is having much effect outside the banking system, 
where the picture is beginning to change slowly. In industry 
there are only the smallest signs of success; there is some 
falling off in orders for capital goods and new factory building, 
but not much. As for the whole industrial effort, the position is 
paradoxical. On the one hand most company chairmen report 
that their output is limited only by the capacity of their fac- 
tories; on the other the index of industrial production suggests 
that output has been increasing at a slower rate since the 
autumn. Too much should not be made of this index, however, 
since some of the important information on which it depends is 
only available after a long delay. In any case, to make this 
index the barometer of economic success—as the Treasury still 
seems to do—is simpliste and dangerous. The real criterion of 
success is whether the Government can call a halt to inflation. 


MALAYAN INTELLIGENCE 
‘THE thirty-three-year-old Secretary-General of the Malayan 
Communist Party, Chin Peng, . . . a slight young man witha 
es The Observer, January 1, 1956 


*. . « Chin Peng, a big smiling Chinese, wearing a blue shirt.’ 
The Times, December 29, 1955 
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Portrait of the Week 


HIS week’s main news has been the results of the French 

elections, which have powerfully reinforced the normal 

British tendency to self-righteousness at the expense of 
foreigners. The figures of seats indeed look startling, but, if 
we take the percentage of votes, the change does not appear to 
be so great. In terms of percentages the Communists have lost 
ground in spite of gaining fifty-two seats, while the unexpected 
Poujadist success shows what can be achieved under a system 
of proportional representation by a small pressure group led by 
4 demagogue. M. Poujade and his followers had been respon- 
sible for the unpleasant tone of the electoral campaign, and 
their violence at meetings and abuse in speeches recall some 
aatlier French right-wing movements. At the moment the only 
possible government scems to be a coalition from moderate 
right to the Socialists, but it is not altogether easy to see how 
this can be brought about. Meanwhile Algeria, which figured 
largely in pre-election polemics, has been giving trouble again 
with raids by terrorists and outrages in the towns. French 
public opinion was moved by the horrible incident last August 
revealed by L’Express in the course of the election campaign 
in which a French gendarme was photographed shooting a 
prisoner. The Government tried to explain matters by accusing 
the newsreel cameraman in question of having bribed the 
gendarme to shoot the prisoner. The accusation appears to 
have been false, and it is in any event surprising that the 
gendarme has not yet been brought to frial. In Morocco 
there have also been raids in the Riff area, and French army 
posts have been captured along the border of Spanish Morocco. 

In Malaya, Tengku Abdul Rahman, Chief Minister of the 
Federation, and Mr. Marshall, Chief Minister of Singapore, 
have ended their talks with the Communist leader, Chin Peng, 
without reaching any agreement. The point on which the talks 
broke down was that of a loyalty investigation of Malayan 
Communists surrendering to government forces. Now the 
amnesty offered them is to be withdrawn as from February 9, 
and an all-out drive against remaining guerrillas has been 
announced by General Bourne, Director of Military Operations 
in Malaya. In the Middle East, Israel has introduced one year 
more of military service, making three and a half in all. There 
have been more incidents along the frontier with Syria, which 
now seems to have its own quarrel with the Lebanon. In Cyprus 
there have been more security sweeps, and three men armed 
with machine-guns have been captured. The Sudan has now 
formally declared its independence. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has 
summoned all British envoys in the Middle East for a confer- 
ence which, it can only be hoped, will spell the end of present 
policy. 

In Europe the eightieth birthday of Herr Pieck, the East 
German President, has brought congratulations from behind 
the Iron Curtain. The festivities include the bringing to trial 
of various members of the East German Christian Democrats 
for ‘war propaganda.’ In West Germany the new army has 
formed its first units, and Dr. John’s wife has ‘revealed’ to the 
Manchester Guardian correspondent that her husband was 
drugged and abducted to the East. A new Saar government 
has been formed by Dr. Ney, the leader of the Saarland 
Christian Democrats. In Russia Mr. Khrushchev, speaking to 
the united houses of the Supreme Soviet, gave vent to his usual 
sentiments about Western colonialism, and, rather more 
important, Marshal Bulganin announced that Russia would 
soon have an intercontinental ballistic missile, i.e. an H-bomb 
tocket capable of reaching America. In America there are still 
floods in California, while President Eisenhower has stated 
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that the peaceful liberation of Soviet satellites is still American 
policy. In Canada a fire at the Soviet embassy in Ottawa has 
caused a diplomatic incident, since the firemen had to force 
their way in against opposition from Soviet officials. In 
Columbus, Ohio, there has been rioting during the long-stand- 
ing strike of two thousand employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. There have been ninety arrests and 
one death. 

At home the shipment of surplus arms to continental ports 
from this country and thence to the Middle East led Mr. 
Gaitskell to request a meeting with the Prime Minister, at 
which he asked for the recall of Parliament, a debate ‘before 
Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to America, and the publication of 
a White Paper on the export of arms. The Government, which 
had previously declared that arms surpluses were only exported 
if the countries concerned gave an undertaking that they would 
not be re-exported for military use, answered that it would 
issue a White Paper on the subject of the export of war sur- 
pluses, which the House could debate in due course, but that 
Parliament would not be recalled early for the purpose. This 
Mr. Gaitskell described as ‘most unsatisfactory.” Apart from 
the intrinsic military value of the arms, which seems almost 
non-existent (the Valentine tank has been obsolete for years). 
the discovery that arms leakages have been going on from this 
country to the Middle East undermines the Prime Minister's 
declaration that Britain would not embark on an arms race in 
that area. The new Leader of the Opposition is, at least, quick 
off the mark. 

Other home news includes a fall of two million tons last 
year in coal output and a wage demand for a 15 per cent. in- 
crease by the engineers. New Year Honours include a barony 
for Colonel Astor and various honours for artists and writers 
ranging from Margot Fonteyn to Agatha Christie. 

The week’s most insane item is that the tomb of Sir 
Francis Walsingham in the church of St. Nicholas, Chisle- 
hurst, is to be opened in the hope of finding papers to prove that 
Marlowe wrote Shakespeare. One thing is quite certain: if 
Marlowe wrote Shakespeare, Marlowe did not write Marlowe. 
The Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem and ex-Mayor Hague of 
Jersey City have died. Gilbert Murray was ninety this week. 
The new Astronomer Royal, Professor Richard van der Riet 
Woolley, has mortally offended the youth of this country by 
describing space travel as ‘utter bilge.’ Readers of the News of 
the World this week will have seen that ‘Uncle Eli Lucas, of 
Whitesburg, Kentucky, has just become a father for the nine- 
teenth time at the age of ninety-two.” 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HERE are two ways by which a political commentator 

can struggle through a Parliamentary recess. One is by 

substituting an ‘Economic Diary’ for a ‘Political Diary.” 
The other is by writing what journalists know as a ‘think- 
piece.’ During the next three weeks I am going to write three 
‘think-pieces’ on the causes of our present discontents— 
assuming, of course, that Sir Anthony Eden does not once 
more change the composition of his Government and that 
Mr. Gaitskell does not ask to see the Prime Minister again. 
From time to time I am urged to make this column more 
‘serious,’ and from time to time I succumb to the flattery that 
‘seriousness’ is worth striving after. But what do these advisers 
mean by ‘seriousness’? What they really mean is that political 
commentators should analyse politics in a cool, non-committal, 
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quasi-academic fashion. What they are really concerned about 
is that a political commentator should not say anything which 
will disturb the smooth running of the present political Estab- 
lishment in Britain. What they really want is a family of 
McKenzies and Butlers, each reducing politics to sociological 
laws; and as long as the laws survive, Britain, freedom, the 
West and 500,000,000 souls can go hang. 

Some of these reflections are, of course, prompted by an 
article about the present political condition of Britain which 
appeared in the New Statesman last week by Mr. Paul Johnson. 
What has struck him, since his return from Paris, has been 
a journalistic protest against what he calls the Hydra—and 
what in this periodical, as in the New Statesman, has pre- 
viously been called the Establishment. It is not for me to 
dissent from him that a journalistic protest is taking place. 
I am quite certain that during the past three years or so a new 
attitude to politics has been developed in certain journals in 
this country, and that a large part of the credit is due to Mr. 
Malcolm Muggeridge, who has acted as what I believe is called 
a catalyst. But where I think Mr. Johnson went very wrong— 
and it is an important point—was in his insistence that the 
journalistic rebels have popular support—that the ‘popular 
wind is in their sails.’ I wish this were true. But I can find no 
evidence at all that the people of this country really object to 
the present set-up. 

Let us, then, get clear what the protest is against. If I were 
asked to put it colloquially, I would say that it is a protest 
against the Mrs. Dale attitude to politics. Some time ago it 
was pointed out that Mrs. Dale and her henpecked husband 
never seemed to read a book, listen to music or have any views 
about politics. Some of those who pointed this out obviously 
thought that it was possible for a BBC charade character to 
have an attitude to politics. But the truth, surely, is that Mrs. 
Dale is not a necessary popular evil of the BBC’s attitude; she 
is its quintessence. What the BBC has striven to do over the 
past two decades is suggest that politics is a matter of little 
importance or, at most, a matter on which sénsible men need not 
disagree strongly. Even in religious discussions—such as they 
have—the BBC producers set out to find the atheist (or agnostic) 
and the Anglicans (of course), who start from the lowest 
common denominator and, after half an hour’s discussion, 
present their listeners with the highest common multiple of their 
views. Have you ever heard Mr. Grisewood, at the end of an 
Any Questions? programme, say, in his cultivated fireside man- 
ner, ‘Well, the team seems to be agreed about that’? If you 
have, you have heard the voice of the BBC on politics. 
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The BBC is the summary and the voice of this attitude to 
politics. But it spreads far and wide. It is, to use Mr. Johnson's 
phrase, considered ‘noisy, vulgar and disreputable’ to hold 
strong views about political questions, and by political ques. 
tions I do not mean whether the purchase tax should be ip. 
creased or not. That is the polities of candle-ends. Much, ag 
readers of the Spectator know, though I admire Mr. Gaitskel], 
one of his most serious weaknesses is his tendency to believe that 
Parliamentary issues are political issues. The Parliamentary 
legend of Butskellism has been killed—by Mr. Gaitskell—but] 
am not at all sure that Butskellism is not as alive today as ever. 
A political commentator has to make only one disguised attack 
on someone like Mr. Roy Jenkins, and, one by one, the BBC 
politicians (of both parties) move in. ‘Of course,’ they say, ‘Mr, 
Jenkins is a real Socialist. You were just inaccurate when yoy 
attacked him.’ But was I? Mr. Jenkins (and many others fall 
into the same category) seems to me a good Labour Party 
boy; but today that need mean no more than that he wants 
to see the Labour Party return to power and carry out some 
welcome reforms which he happens to have near his heart. | 
would certainly entrust Mr. Jenkins with the leadership of a 
Parliamentary Labour Party. But at the end we would bea 
country producing noiseless cuckoo-clocks. 

I have two more pieces in which to develop my argument, 
This week I wish merely to make these two points: that the 
protest is against an attitude to politics which is widespread, 
and that if the protest does not succeed, Britain may as well 
give up. I have tried, in the shorthand which is necessary in 
journalism, to give an impression of the attitude which seems 
objectionable to me and to some others. I will close by trying to 
make it clear why I think it is objectionable. One of the hearten- 
ing things about the last fifteen years has been the revival of the 
British intellectuals’ belief in Britain. The intellectuals have 
come to recognise that Britain, with all its faults, is the de 
pository of certain standards and a certain experience which 
can be entrusted to no other country in the world. (Unless there 
are those who, M. Mendés-France having failed them, now 
pin their hopes to M. Poujade.) But the attitude of most of 
these intellectuals is that Britain is a weak, second-class 
Power which is fighting an important but last-ditch battle. In 
this weak condition they think that both Britain and the values 
which it personifies must be protected in the cotton-wool of 
bipartisanship. My thesis is that Britain within the Common 
wealth is potentially the strongest Power in the world, but 
that this potential will only be realised when political questions 
again become a matter of conflict. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I WAS amused to see that the Daily Express had managed to 
decipher from the official photograph of the new Foreign 
Secretary all the papers on Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s desk. They 
discovered that Mr. Lloyd was about to ‘top and tail’ a letter 
to Lady Eden which said: ‘Thank you for your hospitality to 
me on Tuesday night. I think you are marvellous about putting 
up and putting up with Anthony’s colleagues.’ Beyond a doubt 
Miss Nancy Mitford will shortly be telling us in Encounter 
whether puns in a thank-you letter are U or non-U; but even 
before a definitive pronouncement arrives from her I think it 
safe to say that typewritten thank-you letters are undoubtedly 
non-U. They are also, I would have thought, blatantly bad 
manners, particularly when only two sentences long. Mr. 
Lloyd’s social blunder gives Sir Anthony Eden an opportunity 
to establish himself as a man of action and decision. He should 
follow up his bold decree that policy matters should be cleared 


by the Cabinet before being made public by the firm and 
irrevocable order that Ministers must write all letters of thanks 
to Lady Eden in their own hands. We should then be comforted 
by the knowledge that, however incompetent the Government 
may be, the ordinary social conventions are being scrupulously 
observed. 
* * * 

THE DAY before its Selwyn Lloyd coup the Express gave 
a half-column to the annual report of the Press Council. “The 
popular Press,’ it began, ‘is invariably on the side of patriotism 
and legality, of courage and chivalry . . .’ and in that agree 
able vein it continued, selecting only those observations by the 
Press Council which were favourable to the popular press. 
Anyone who relied on the Daily Express for all the news would 
not have gathered that the Press Council had something to say 
about the ‘objectionable exploitation’ of the Royal Family and 
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shout the possibility of establishing a ‘code of conduct’ for all 
gitish journalists. On the contrary: he would have gained 
oily a strong impression that the Press Council was content to 
thank Providence for the existence of the popular press. And 
dyat impression would have been reinforced on the following 
day by the Daily Express’s leading article in which it patted 
iself on the back as ‘a paper that publishes all the news.’ 
* * * 


mis the People, however, the Sunday all-sorts, which is 
eagaging the attention of the Press Council at the moment. 
Copies of the Honours List were given to Lobby Correspon- 
dents on Friday on the understanding that nothing was to be 
published until Monday morning. They are a discreet body of 
men in whose keeping a secret from Downing Street would be 
gfe until the deadline, though the heavens fell meanwhile. On 
Sgturday the Press Association, which has a Lobby Correspon- 
dent, quite properly sent the list out for the benefit of provincial 
newspapers which have not, so that they might have ample 
ime to prepare suitable tributes to local recipients of honours. 
And so it was, since the PA tape rains alike on the just and 
unjust, that the Sunday newspapers were exposed to tempta- 
ion. The People, ignoring the embargo, succumbed and pub- 
lished the list with a bravura worthy of a genuine scoop. As 
gon as the first edition was off the machines and on all the rival 
ditorial desks, the telephone at Downing Street was buzzing; 
but it says a lot for the other papers’ sense of proportion that 
they did not decide to follow the People’s lead and dishonour 
that entirely reasonable convention without which the relations 
between Downing Street and the press would tumble into 
wruly chaos. No official reprisals are to be taken against the 
People, but I shall be very surprised if the Press Council, when 
itmeets on January 27, will not have something harsh to say. 
Whether or not that will worry the People is another matter. 
The Petrov scoop seems to have gone to its head. And no doubt 
itis encouraged in its brashness by the fact that there has not 
been 2 murmur out of any other newspaper since it did them all 
down so cheaply on Sunday morning. 
* ae » 

WO THINGS are surprising about the Home Secretary’s last- 
minute reprieve of Thomas Bancroft, who was sentenced to 
death for murdering a five-month-old infant: his original 
refusal of a reprieve; and his change of mind and decision to 
gant one. I have no special knowledge of this case, but 
[should have thought that on any view it was a suitable one 
for the prerogative of mercy to be exercised. Since the victim 
was only five months old, there was obviously no premeditation 
and no motive of gain or sex. One would have thought, there- 
fore, that there must have been some unusual factor which 
made the Home Secretary decide that the man should be 
hanged. But presumably there can have been no such factor, or 
Mr. Lloyd George would not have eventually decided on a 
reprieve. I should be the last to discourage a Home Secretary 
fom changing his mind in these matters (I only wish that 
Mr. Lloyd George and his predecessor had had the courage 
iodo so in other more notorious cases), and I congratulate him 
on his decision. Still, this incident is yet another demonstration 
of the folly and wrongness of the present system. On what 
small thing did this man’s life depend? Was it some tittle of 
local gossip of which the Home Office was unaware three days 
before the date of execution and heard only the day before? 
Was it because the murderer’s MP was persuasive and hap- 
pened to be in his constituency over the weekend? Or was it 
merely that Mr. Lloyd George thought better of his previous 
decision? Whatever the reason, capital punishment in this 
country once again is shown to be hopelessly haphazard as well 
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as barbaric. This incident would bring hanging into even greater 
disrepute than it is already, if that were possible, which it isn’t. 
x x * 


‘HOW CAN ANY Christian,’ inquired Canon Collins rhetorically 
in St. Paul’s on Sunday, ‘be he the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
the humblest member of any Church congregation, suppose 
that it is consistent with the gospel of love to support the 
making and testing of atom or hydrogen bombs?’ The fact 
remains that a great many Christians, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the late Archbishop of York and countless 
humble members of the Church congregations have thought the 
manufacture of the H-bomb essential for the defence of 
Christian values against Communism. But I suspect that Canon 
Collins (in this exactly like Dr. Soper) simply means to ask 
how anyone can be a Christian who does not think as he does. 
Which is a different question altogether. 

* * *” 


IN THE most informed and most sympathetic of all the many 
tributes to Dr. Gilbert Murray this week, Mr. Ivor Brown 
mentioned how undergraduates of his generation used to 
bicycle ‘on rainy winter afternoons up the Victorian solemnity 
of the Woodstock Road to Gilbert Murray’s house.’ More than 
a generation later, undergraduates were still bicycling to Dr. 
Murray’s house—though, this time, up the more strenuous 
road to his house at Boar’s Hill. Like Mr. Brown, they found 
that ‘the pedalling through the puddles was superbly rewarded.’ 
Dr. Murray’s life has been a life of example, and this has been 
far more important than the precise value of his translations or 
his advocacy of particular policies. I do not know which of the 
many stories told about him I care for best: the true gentility 
of manner which often made him lead a young woman under- 
graduate into his garden and pluck her one of his roses and then 
offer it to her with the kindest of compliments; or the occasion, 
on VE Day, on which he addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Oxford University Liberal Club, and made sixty-odd under- 
graduates who had felt that they wanted to be out joining in 
the frolics feel that they were privileged to be sitting at his feet. 
Everyone who has come into contact with him feels the better 
for it and—even more remarkable—that mankind as a whole 
could be better as well. Dr. Murray may live for many more 
years, but his example will long outlive him. 
* oe * 


THE NEW Astronomer Royal, Dr. Woolley, deserves a special 
medal for announcing at London Airport on his arrival from 
Sydney that all this talk of interplanetary travel is ‘utter bilge’ 
and ‘rather rot.’ I have no particular objection to ‘science fiction’ 
(although it is vastly inferior artistically to the Wild Western 
and detective genres), but things were coming to a pretty pass 
when grown men began to indulge their fantasies in solemn 
books and speeches. I wish the Astronomer Royal had gone 
a little further and told them to take up model yachting instead. 
That is a much prettier pastime than dreaming about going to 
Mars with a goldfish-bowl over one’s head and a super- 
concentrated food lozenge under the tongue. PHAROS 


IRISH CIRCULATION INTELLIGENCE 


‘Now the dangers of UNO have been multiplied. There are 
sixteen new members. They include Spain and Eire, both 
spoiling to let rip spurious grievances against Britain.’ 

Daily Express leader, December 30, 1955 

‘Now the dangers of UNO have been multiplied. There are 
sixteen new members. They include Spain, spoiling to let rip 
spurious grievances against Britain.’ 

Daily Express leader (Irish edition), December 30, 1955 









































The Nation’s Medical 
Advisers 


By DR. DONALD MclI. JOHNSON, MP 


HE doctrine of the responsibility of individual Minis- 

ters for their departments is, so we are told, inherent in 

cur Constitution. ‘I am responsible,’ said Mr. Harold 

Macmillan, our Foreign Secretary, in gallant self-immolation 

over a matter for which he could not have had the least vestige 

of personal responsibility. A little far-fetched, some of us 
perhaps thought. 

Certainly the doctrine of the individual responsibility of 
Ministers was evolved before it was visualised that Parliament 
and the State machine would become responsible for a National 
Health Service. For the Minister of Health, alone perhaps 
amongst his colleagues, cannot on so many issues rise in Par- 
liament and say, ‘It is my opinion that . . .”; he must inevi- 
tably declare, ‘My medical advisers . . .” On the mention of 
this august spectre in the background, the House customarily 
falls into awed silence. 

This silence was, however, broken recently in connection 
with the proposed ban on heroin. Is heroin a pain-killer be- 
yond price, an indispensable drug in the doctor’s armamen- 
tarium? Or is it, on the other hand, a drug of addiction of the 
most ghastly kind, and so only fit for abolition? It is both. But 
which predominates? In these weighty problems the medical 
profession has seemed to the public to speak with two voices— 
the official voice and that of the unofficial practising doctor. 

‘I was guided,’ said the Minister, explaining his decision on 
December 5, ‘by the advice of my Standing Medical Advisory 
Committee.’ ‘I did not consult the Medical Research Council 
direct, but before tendering to me its advice, the Standing 
Medical Advisory Committee consulted the British Pharma- 
copeia Commission, who had in turn consulted the Medical 
Research Council before the monograph on heroin was de- 
leted from the Pharmacopezia,’ he stated in another answer. 

Lord Webb-Johnson, former President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, asked in The Times whether the Committee insti- 
tuted under Section 2 of the National Health Service Act ‘to 
advise the Minister on matters relating to the services provided 
under the Act’ was the right body for a decision of this kind. 
‘This subject,’ the Minister replied the same day, ‘has been 
referred by four Ministers of Health of different parties to 
the same Advisory Committee over a period of five years. 
Until the last few days it has never been suggested that this 
body was other than the correct one to refer it.’ 

‘A UNIQUE INTERFERENCE’ was the heading of the BMA 
pamphlet. The BMA is in effect the mouthpiece of the general 
practitioners of the country. ‘At no time,’ the pamphlet said, 
‘did either the Home Office or the Ministry of Health inform 
the BMA that the proposed ban was under discussion by the 
Standing Medical Advisory Committee.’ 

‘General practitioners are extremely well represented on this 
Committee,’ the Minister replied, ‘which includes amongst its 
members three members of the Council of the British Medical 
Association; the Committee included no less than nineteen 
members with active clinical experience at the time of the 
recommendation to me. . . . The distinguished Committee 
was unanimous in the opinion that it gave.’ 

Who are the members of this distinguished and unanimous 
Committee? For if there is the demand for a conspicuous 
figure to be responsible for decisions within the scope of the 
lay administration, we have the right to know where the 
responsibility lies in medical matters that affect our own health 
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and lives. That, therefore, was the subject of my own recep 
question to the Minister. 

The full answer of twenty-seven names which appears jy 
Hansard would be too voluminous for the columns of th 
Spectator, but they include Professor Sir Henry Cohen, FRCP 
as Chairman, Sir Russell Brain, Bt., FRCP (whilst Presiden 
of the Royal College of Surgeons), Dr. J. A. Brown (genery 
practitioner), Dr. C. Metcalfe Brown, DPH (whilst Chairma 
of the Council of Medical Officers of Health), Professor §j 
David Campbell, MD, FRFPS (whilst President of the Genery 
Medical Council), Sir Ernest Rock Carling, FRCS, Mr. A. A 
Gemmell, FRCOG (whilst President of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists), Dr. A. E. Gregg (whily 
Chairman of the Council of the BMA), Dr. W. V. Howelk 
(general practitioner), Professor Sir Henry Platt (whilst Pres. 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons), Dr. F. R. Rose (general 
practitioner) and Dr. S. Wand (general practitioner). 

Members are appointed after consultation with representa 
tive medical organisations, including the British Medical 
Association, and serve (so it is emphasised) in an individual 
capacity. This last has been the reason given for the obvious 
and distressing lack of liaison between the members of the 
BMA and the body responsible for their appointment. 

It is not, however, a very convincing reason. It is better, 
perhaps, to look at our distinguished Committee further, and 
to examine who they are in their normal vocations. Sir Henry 
Cohen is the most eminent physician in the North of England 
and lives, appropriately enough, in Liverpool, as also dogs 
Mr. A. A. Gemmell; Dr. C. Metcalfe Brown is Medical Officer 
of Health for Manchester; Professor Sir David Campbell is 
Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica at Aberdeen; 
Sir Henry Platt is Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in Man 
chester; Sir Ernest Rock Carling is in London; Drs. Brown 
and Wand practise in general practice in Birmingham, Dr. 
Gregg practises in London and Dr. Rose in Preston. 

The first thing about a Committee of such eminent people 
as this is that it cannot be a very easy Committee to convene; 
the claims on the time of its distinguished and scattered mem- 
bers must be multifarious. The next is that these busy people 
have, moreover, no powers—they are convened from near and 
far only in the somewhat discouraging circumstances of being 
allowed to offer advice which may or may not be taken. They 
are evidently, moreover, asked only to advise on a limited 
number of matters that are referred to them, for when I asked 
in my Own question, ‘to what extent they have considered the 
fact that heroin is a derivative of morphine and can be manv 
factured under bathroom conditions,’ the Minister stated that 
this question was not specifically referred to them. 

How often does it meet? How much are its members paid, 
if anything, for attendance? How many of them turn up for 
its meetings? These are further questions I have asked the 
Minister and to which I hope to have the answers shortly. But 
it is clear that the Minister must suffer large gaps in his medical 
knowledge, and equally long lapses of time in regard to which 
he must forgo such advice as his Medical Advisory Committee 
has to offer; it cannot be expected that Professor Sir Henry 
Cohen dashes from Liverpool, or that Professor Campbell 
leaps into the night train from Aberdeen, every time the Minis 
ter wishes a medical ruling; clearly he must find succour closef 
at hand as he contemplates his vast responsibilities. This, of 
course, he finds in his Ministry in the shape of his Medical 
Staff. It is not necessary to ask Parliamentary questions t 
discover the Medical Staff of the Ministry. You will find them 
listed in Whitaker's Almanack; and at their head is th 
Principal Medical Officer, Sir John Charles, with a salary of 
£4,000 a year. 
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Here essentially must lie the decision and the power to decide 
on professional matters in a manner that no lay Minister can 
overrule. Here is the ‘Grey Eminence’ of the National Health 
Service, in whose hands must lie the medical decisions which 
affect us all: such as whether cortisone should or should not 
be generally released to the medical profession; whether or 
not poliomyelitis vaccine should be put into use; whether pri- 
vate patients can be allowed drugs under the ‘comprehensive 
medical service’-—even whether, if you dispute your diagnosis 
or your treatment under the health service, your complaint is 
justified and can be met. 

It is well, therefore, that you should be familiar with the 
qualifications of Sir John, who carries these immense responsi- 
bilities. You will find them in the Medical Directory: the 
distinguished degrees at Durham University, with which he 
first qualified in 1916; and his Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London. His experience includes that of being 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Wiltshire; House 
Surgeon to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; Medical Officer of Health for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Here is a distinguished and honourable life of professional 
service. Yet Sir John—and doubtless his senior assistants 
also—must have garnered his experience in the Public Health 
Service. He must have climbed the ladder of the Ministry 
during the years long before a National Health Service was 
introduced, with the vast expansion in responsibilities which 
it has brought to the Ministry---during the days, in fact, when 
the whole scope of the Ministry’s service was preventive health 
and sanitation, and its preoccupation sewers and drains. 

Does a career in drains, however distinguished and honour- 
able, fit the possessor for the running of a comprehensive 
National Health Service? Administratively, perhaps yes. In 
many other professional respects, certainly no. 

It would seem that we have a gap in the supervisory and 
advisory arrangements of our National Health Service. Our 
need is not for a grandiose but elusive body that may well be 
only serving as a ‘smoke screen.’ It is rather for a responsible 
body, in permanent session for day-by-day consultation, in 
touch with the feelings and sentiments of the practising mem- 
bers of the profession. 


The Woman Voter 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


HEN somebody at last compiles that Dictionary of 

Unfulfilled Forecasts. for which all students of 

British politics are waiting, he will label one great 
area of his mausoleum with the words, ‘Votes for Women.’ 
In that graveyard lie the bones of many eminent astrologers, 
from Mill to Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Women were given the vote in 1918 at the age of thirty; 
and since 1928 they have had it, like men, at twenty-one. At 
the present time a majority of the electorate consists of women. 
Yet this formidable fact has not produced, and shows no sign 
of producing, any of the results that suffragists expected or 
that anti-suffragists feared. Predictions that women would 
vote as a sex, that they would take control, clean up the 
masculine mess, insist on peace, turn Britain into a matri- 
archy, put an end to this, that or the other, impose some 
specifically feminine values on the pattern of politics, have all 
come to nothing. Hopes and fears alike have turned out wrong. 

If the House of Commons were ‘representative’ in the sense 
that our modern levellers use the word, at least half the MPs 
would be women. In fact, there has never been more than a 
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handful of them (very few of whom have amounted to any- 
thing). In this Parliament, only twenty-three of the 630 MPs 
are women. 

Has the giving of votes to women made any difference at 
all to British politics? Can any generalisations be made about 
the female half of the electorate? I will risk a few tentative 
(and probably imprudent) answers. I base them on my own 
experiences as a political propagandist since 1945, including 
three parliamentary candidatures. 

* * * 

The post-suffrage generation—women born since 1918— 
seem to me to have one characteristic in common. It has be- 
come more and more clearly marked in each election since 
1945; and it is this: they have lost interest in emancipation, 
economic independence, women’s rights, and all the other 
feminist battle-cries. These things are dismissed as dowdy 
(that is the exact word). To the post-suffrage woman, feminism 
is as Out of date as the Charleston, as funny as the fashions 
of the 1920s, as dead as Rudolph Valentino. 

Let me venture a step farther on this thin ice. The post- 
suffrage woman puts far less emphasis than her mother did 
on economic values, and far more on specifically feminine 
values. She wants equality with men, not in terms of money 
and careers, but of moral standards and social behaviour— 
in particular of sexual behaviour. (Contemporary fashions, 
with their revulsion from utilitarianism and their stress on sex 
differentiation, indicate this change of emphasis.) 

Consequently, equal pay makes far less appeal to her than 
politicians tend to suppose. In general, she sees herself not as 
a worker for money but as a wife. (I recall a waitress telling 
me scornfully at the last election: ‘I don’t go for al] this 
suffragette stuff about equal pay. The only girls who want that 
are the girls who think they'll never get husbands of their 
own.’) If you want to get girl workers, you advertise not the 
wage rates but the fact that the job will not spoil their hands 
or their hair-styles, that they will have tea and music at work, 
and that they will be free while the shops are still open. 

In terms of votes, equal pay is a better policy for the Right 
than for the Left. It appeals mainly to the bourgeoise and the 
professional classes. There are good electoral reasons for 
Socialist lukewarmness about it. 

* * * 

The post-suffrage woman is divided from the older mem- 
bers of her sex by her attitude towards family allowances. 
Speaking generally, a “woman over the age of forty-five, 
married or unmarried, is likely to be hostile to the allow- 
ances—and the older she is, the more emphatic her hostility. 
She expresses it usually on the lines of : “We were brought up 
perfectly well without them.’ Often she will say that the money 
should be diverted to retirement pensions. 

The belief that the allowances are spent on cosmetics, or 
drink, or hire-purchase instalments, is widespread among 
elderly women. So is the opinion that they should be paid in 
vouchers, not cash, in order to prevent abuse. How much 
abuse there really is I do not pretend to know. But the 
existence of the belief is a fact of electoral importance. 

* * * 


A great illusion of the Left came to pieces at the last 
election. It was the belief that women voters as a sex could 
be mobilised against conscription. 

The Socialist Party programme held out the lure of an 
inquiry into the call-up. Many Socialist candidates raised the 
bid with the promise, ‘Vote for me and cut the call-up.’ 
Either way, it was a conspicuous failure. In no constituency 
does it seem to have been worth the lung-power expended on it. 
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For there has been a great change in public opinion about 
military service. This change is one of the most remarkable 
facts about post-war politics, and deserves a good deal more 
notice than anybody has given it. 

The main reason for the change is, I believe, the working- 
class mother. She has come firmly to the conclusion that two 
years in the Army is an excellent thing for her son. It keeps 
him out of mischief, makes him lead an orderly, disciplined 
life, gives him regular food and exercise, turns him from a 
hobbledehoy into a man. Most of all, it has dispersed the 
cloud of anxiety in the minds of many working-class parents 
that an adolescent son would go off the rails and become a 
law-breaker. 

I doubt whether there is now any substantial body of opinion 
among industrial workers and their wives that is hostile to the 
idea of conscription. In fact, if conscription were to become 
unnecessary, I would expect to find a good deal of support 
from them for an industrial labour corps call-up. 

Conscription is far less popular among the professional 
classes. Mothers and fathers here dislike the call-up on the 
ground that sons intended for universities may lose the habit 
of study in the Army. But there is very rarely any electoral 
dividend for the Left in this. The middle-class traditions of 
duty and national service outweigh the dislike. 

. * » 

One last generalisation about the woman voter (and this 
is the most important of all): whatever her class, the years 
1945 to 1951, plus ceaseless Tory propaganda, have now 
created in her mind an association of ideas between Socialism 
and rationing. This has sunk deep into her consciousness. 
Even if it does not lead her to vote Tory, it can restrain her 
from voting Socialist. 

Planning, co-ordination, blueprints, wise national house- 
keeping, tidy, integrated schemes, taking each of the relevant 
factors into account—all those Socialist incantations have now 
lost their charm for the woman voter. They merely evoke 
mental pictures of queues, supplications at the shop counter, 
and nylon stockings available only to ladies no better than 
they should be. 

The stereotype image of Toryism on which Socialism has 
traded for half a century has been shattered. It used to be a 
fat, selfish, rich man, wallowing in luxury against a back- 
ground of barefoot children and hunger-marchers. Now it has 
become—in the minds of large numbers of women voters—a 
polite shopkeeper eager to cater for every whim, to be con- 
trasted with memories of Socialist take-it-or-leave-it. The 
new image has been powerfully strengthened, too, by the Tory 
conquest of television. (It was a cardinal date in British politics 
when the Tories put their party conference on the TV screens 
in 1954—and sent the cherished Socialist image crashing to 
earth in a million living-rooms.) 

The Socialism-rationing equation may well become. for the 
female half of the electorate, the political axiom of the next 
two decades. 
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Frank Harris 
By GERALD HAMILTON 


HUNDRED years have passed since Frank Harris wy 

born, and various recent events have contributed to th 

revival of my memories of him. A few years ago Legl 
and Sewell Stokes’s play, Oscar Wilde, was produced at th 
Boltons Theatre. For me it then seemed an unusual occurreng 
to visit the theatre and see the figures of intimate friends por. 
trayed on the stage. Since then, I have become more or ley 
acclimatised to this experience. 

The figure of Frank Harris in the play was, I thought, a 
clever one. Mr. Julian Somers, who played the part, succeeded 
in looking precisely as Frank Harris looked. Indeed, Frank 
Harris was careful not to change his appearance during the last 
decades of his long life. Up to the end he successfully dyed 
his hair and moustache a deep jet black and affected a light 
springy gait, creating an impression of youthfulness which, in 
the last years, he was far from possessing. He was a very short 
man and he succeeded, to a certain extent, in counteracting this 
defect by the use of cork lifts inside the heels of his shoes. He 
was always very vain about his personal appearance, and 
during the years I knew him best—from 1920 to 1930. when 
he was between seventy and eighty years old—he attempted 
to appear like a man in his early forties. 

Indeed, it seemed that all the friends of Oscar Wilde had 
discovered the gift of perpetual youth. Robbie Ross, smooth, 
purring, indeed vaguely feline, always seemed to me ageless, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, as everybody knows, retained a look 
of extreme youth well into ripe old age; and Max Beerbohm, 
who is happily still with us, was told by Wilde himself that he 
had discovered the gift of perpetual old age. I met Frank 
Harris just after the First World War, when I| was living in 
Paris and he had arrived there from America, very uncertain 
of the reception that awaited him, in view of his equivocal 
attitude during this world war, when he was in America living 
in resentful exile and assuring his friends that he was only 
angry with England for her stupidity in going to war with 
Germany, who would be, and indeed deserved to be, victorious. 
Grant Richards said that it was generally believed he had 
passed into the pay of Germany after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. He never ceased, however, indignantly to deny such 
a charge. But many doors were shut to him in the Paris of 
1920. Gradually Harris got himself accepted in the houses of 
the rich, where alone he seemed able to breathe freely, his difi- 
dence, this un-Harris-like quality, completely vanished and he 
became his old boastful and, in some ways, very likeable self. 
I, at any rate, took an immediate liking to him because he 
seemed so different from the pictures | had formed of him, from 
having read his books and from what | had heard about him 
from his friends. Bombastic. crude and utterly self-satisfied, 
he was, nevertheless, an entertaining writer and a witty talker, 
and enjoyed himself most when he was keeping the guests ata 
dinner-table hanging on every word he uttered. 

Before I met him I had, of course, read his Life and Con- 
fessions of Oscar Wilde. It was, incidentally, typical of Hartis 
to add the word ‘Confessions’ to this title. Actually, of course, 
there was no particular confession, and it was simply the tragic 
story told once more from Frank Harris’s own aggressive 
angle. Sherard, the author of a rival publication about Wilde, 
told me (and, indeed, Douglas confirmed this to me) that 
Harris’s book was more a product of his imagination than 4 
factual story. Anybody connected with Wilde’s contemporaries, 
and who knew them as I did, is aware of the feuds and 
jealousies that existed. 
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The great question whether Harris did, in fact, offer Wilde 
the use of a yacht moored in the Thames on which to flee, 
as he always claimed, will never be answered. My own view, 
however, for what it is worth, is that he certainly urged Wilde 
to go the moment the Queensberry case collapsed, and even 
before; and later, with the consent of his two sureties, to skip 
his bail. But I think the story of the yacht is pure Harris. In 
the recent play, Harris is portrayed in one scene as urging 
Wilde to run away: 

‘Why don’t you go abroad, Oscar?’ 

‘Because I have just come back from abroad. A man can’t 
go on going abroad, unless he is a missionary or a commercial 
traveller.’ 

Very soon after I first met Harris, he moved to the Villa 
Edouard VII at Cimiez, where he remained until he died 
in 1931. I used to see him daily during many months at a time 
when I stayed at a neighbouring hotel a few minutes from his 
house, or rather from his flat, described by Alexander Wooll- 
cott as ‘frowzy.’ His daily life at that time was that he was 
accustomed to remain in bed until lunchtime, dictating hard 
toa very devoted Russian secretary, a lady who had a complete 
mastery of English. He would lunch at home or near by and 
then go down the hill to Nice every day, late in the afternoon, 
where he dined with his wife or with friends. During this period 
he was a little disappointed by the fact that he had not been 
amore successful writer, although his name was, in my view, 
well enough known. 

Woollcott, in an intriguing account of an afternoon call on 
the ‘old and wounded pirate in his final lair on the Azure 
coast,’ says that if he had been in America he would have kept 
a small roadside stand to tempt the passing motorist with 
home-made pornography—smoking hot! His short stories, 
however, had a great vogue at a certain time, but he somewhat 
detracted from their value by the everlasting question to all 
his literary friends, “Yes, they are good, I know. But are they 
equal to Maupassant’s best?’ This became almost a quotation 
in certain circles, where it was repeated so often that young 
writers in Bloomsbury used to ask each other this question 
when they had had a story published, and giggle about it to- 
gether. A great many people consider that his book about the 
Chicago anarchists, called The Bomb, was a fine piece of work; 
and his many publications on the poetry of Shakespeare reveal 
his love and understanding of the works of the poet. 

The great trouble with Harris was that, try as hard as one 
might, it was impossible to escape the unpleasant fact that he 
was undoubtedly a ‘bounder.’ It is hard to say exactly how he 
bounded, but bound he most certainly did. He boasted of the 
highly placed friends, whose intimate he undoubtedly had 
been; the fact that he had asked Edward VII, when Prince of 
Wales. to dinner, and that the Prince had accepted, was never 
allowed to be excluded from a conversation for very long. In 
fact, he told me he had been invited to dinner by Queen 
Victoria at Osborne, when she gave a party for the German 
Emperor. He loved all ‘high life,’ and it is well remembered 
that when he boastfully said at the Café Royal that there was 
no great house in London at which he had not dined, Wilde, 
who was with him, instantly replied, ‘Yes, Frank, but only 
once.’ Nevertheless, it is unquestionable that during his long 
life he managed somehow or other to meet all the celebrities 
whom he wished to meet. 

I believe it was as an editor rather than an author that he 
was most successful. At one time he was the editor of the 
Evening News, later of the Fortnightly Review, and finally of 
the Saturday Review. It was during this latter period that he 
really showed his great gifts. He can lay some claim to have 
discovered Bernard Shaw, who accepted a salary of £6 per 
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week for a weekly article in that paper. Shaw was later ex- 
cessively kind to Frank Harris, allowing him to write his life, 
and, shortly before Harris died, visiting him at the Villa 
Edouard VII. To me Frank Harris did not speak so respect- 
fully of Bernard Shaw as did others, and, with his love of scan- 
dal and gossip, gave me at least two versions of how Shaw 
came to marry the rich and charming Miss Townsend. I think 
he was always inaccurate, but he liked to talk so much that 
his respect for the truth was always limited to the exigencies 
of conversation. If to tamper with the truth produced a better 
story, by all means let us tamper. 

One of Harris’s characteristics was his odd behaviour with 
regard to finance. Alexander Woollcott thought there was a 
‘distinct air of skullduggery about him, and he looked like 
nothing in this world so much as a river-boat card-sharp of a 
bygone age.’ I personally think this is too severe a judgement 
on a man who contributed greatly to the entertainment of his 
fellows, and who guided and helped many a young literary 
man to make a success of his work. 

It will be noticed that I have made no reference to the end- 
less number of his love affairs, not because he himself desired 
any reticence about these matters, to which he referred con- 
stantly and happily. They went on and on, this procession of 
ladies, from 1870 to 1930—a tireless, hopeful. sparkling crowd. 
What became of them I do not know. Did Harris? One love. 
however, existed to which I know he was always faithful, and 
for this he earns my respect. From his early life until he died 
he loved the works of the world’s great poets. He loved them 
faithfully and obediently, and he tried to make others share his 
love. Let us remember this, and thank him for it. 


Half Way Down Below 


By A. H. BARTON 


watching for a ship’s boat and each remembering the 
same event. 

‘Couldn’t happen now,’ said Mooney, “with ships that keep 
the power on day and night.’ 

‘It was an odd day,’ said Cranmer. ‘It didn’t seem to matter.’ 

‘Matter!’ said Mooney. ‘Of course it mattered. All that 
water?’ 

‘Perhaps it was that no one felt to blame,’ said Cranmer. 
‘After all, the inquiry showed that only an Act of God could 
have cracked that valve.’ 

‘It wasn’t a matter of guilt,’ said Mooney, ‘it was a matter of 
water.’ 


M OONEY and Cranmer looked across Sliema Harbour, 


* * * 


Waiting there, Cranmer could remember standing under the 
cold shower. ‘I am officer of the day and the year is 1934,’ he 
had said aloud to himself. ‘It is half past five in the morning and 
in ten minutes’ time I shall be on the quarter-deck of this 
destroyer, telling the hands off for work.’ He had stepped out 
to dry himself. “There can’t be anything wrong. Up there | shall 
find Sliema Harbour, shallow and secure, and the pale shore 
of Malta’s early morning.’ He was dressing in his cabin now 
and everything was familiar: wife’s photograph, copy of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, oil lamp, the model of his favourite pub safe 
inside its bottle on the shelf. ‘Nevertheless,’ he said, still aloud, 
‘disquiet is what I feel.” He nodded to his reflection in the 
mirror and went up on deck. 

As he told off the hands in ones and parties, he looked care- 
fully all round him. Already the morning air was becoming 
warmer and the light less pale. Supertficially, everything seemed 
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First Spree 


IT IS NOT KNOWN what children think about 
waiters, and it can only be surmised what 
waiters think about children. A child’s first ex- 
perience of a restaurant must be full of surprising 


and incomprehensible phenomena, and the 
anonymous, black-coated gentleman who prof- 
fers its delicious viands is only one wonder 
among many. “ Who is that man, Mummy ?”’ 


it occasionally asks in a penetrating and slightly 


apprehensive voice; but its mind is so busy 


speculating what all the huge knives and forks 


are for, and what to do with the snowy im- 


mensities of its napkin, and why the lady and 
gentleman next door have got a bottle in a 
bucket full of ice, that the deft, mysterious 
stranger makes but a fleeting impression. 

The child’s presence must, one suspects, put the 
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waiter in a rather invidious position. Normally 
he endeavours to interest guests in the richer and 
more expensive dishes ; for the bigger the bill, 
the bigger the tip. But now the epicure’s adviser 
is demoted to an austere dietician. Reproachful 
cries of “ Please“don’t give him any. of that!” 


and “I thought. you said it wasn’t fried in 
oil?” ring in his ears. A maternal nose sniffs 
suspiciously at the delicacies he brings. The 
best he can hope for is that the young gentleman 


(for it is thus, ,rather than as “ sonny ” or;* your 


little boy ’’, that he feels obliged to refer to the 
child) will not be sick until later in the afternoon. 
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Later in life young gentlemen (and, of course, young 

ladies) become more independent-minded. They may then 

read with pleasure (and, we hope, profit) the Midland 

Bank’s booklet * This Way to Independence’, a lively 

guide to banking for young people. Any branch will give 
you a copy. 
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as normal as he had assured himself he would find it, and soop 
there remained only Ordinary Seaman Hamble. 

‘Starboard after gangway,’ said Cranmer. ‘Scrub the ladder? 

Hamble collected bucket and scrubber and went aft to the 
gangway, leaving Cranmer to his discomfort. There was up. 
doubtedly something wrong with the whole landscape; not evil, 
just out of place. He noticed with surprise that Hamble was 
returning forward with his gear. 

“Where are you off to, Hamble?’ 

‘Returning gear, sir.’ 

“You scrub that ladder in two minutes?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Every massive wooden step of it?’ 

Hamble smiled, gentle and comradely. ‘Only two rungs there, 
sir,’ he said. “Scrubbed them both.’ 

Cranmer gazed at him. ‘What happened to the rest?’ he 
asked. ‘Little fish get them?’ 

‘Only two rungs showing, sir.’ 

Cranmer’s gaze became a stare. Hamble followed him to the 
ship’s side. ‘Perhaps the tide’s come in,” he suggested. 

‘There’s no tide in the Mediterranean,’ said Cranmer 
abstractedly as, turning round, he began to prepare in his mind 
sentences suitable for shouting at the top of the voice. ‘And in 
any case...” 

Down in his cabin Mooney was deep in the sleep of an 
engineer officer whose fires are out and power off, and whose 
men are also asleep. He was woken by a splash of water on 
his nose. Careful not to open his eyes, he sat up and put his 
head out of the port. “Wash that deck down somewhere else, 
you horrible seamen,’ he shouted; and fell back again. 

Two minutes later he was woken again and this time it was 
more than a splash. It was always clear in later years that this, 
for Mooney, was an important part of the story. ‘Bulk supplies 
of greenish-yellow oggin,’ he would say. “Tubes of it, curving 
through the port; you could have broken bits off and carried 
them about.’ His face would redden. ‘You could tell it was no 
leading seaman’s sneeze,’ he would add. 

Soaked to the waist he leapt at once from his bunk, put 
overalls over pyjamas, and made for the upper deck. Horrified 
by what he saw, he swung round and dashed for the hatch that 
led down to the engineroom, a hatch that contained a steep 
steel ladder with polished steel handrails. As was his habit 
when in a hurry, he grasped the handrails, swung his legs out 
and over the void, and slid downwards. This was also always 
a point for emphasis afterwards. ‘I found myself swimming 
under water,’ he would say. ‘Swimming under water in my own 
engineroom.’ Bubbling and flailing he got back to the ladder 
and clambered out. The upper deck was under water when 
he reached it and as he climbed the ladder to the forecastle 
deck, the ship gave a shake and settled, upright and firm, on 
the bottom of Sliema Harbour. 

Only the forecastle and superstructure, thronged with sea- 
men, stokers, cooks and stewards, showed above the water. 
Everyone was safe and two destroyers were closing in, getting 
pumps ready as they came. From the bridge Cranmer could see 
Ordinary Seaman Hamble standing comfortably at the fore- 
castle rail, apparently as relaxed as ever. Behind him on the flag 
deck he could hear, above the intermittent clank of the signal 
lamp, the petty officer cook talking to the yeoman of signals. 
‘Never been up here before,’ he was saying. ‘Makes a nice 
change.’ Cranmer felt urged to say something himself. 

‘Funny sort of morning,’ he said. ‘Unreal.’ 

Beside him Mooney cleared his throat. ‘Nothing unreal about 
that block of ocean on my chest,’ he said. ‘Must have weighed 
a hundredweight. Solid sea.’ 

The acknowledging clanks of the signal lamp ceased and 
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the yeoman came into view with a message for the captain 
from the senior officer. The captain read it out: ‘How are you 
getting on down there?’ was what it said. 
x + 

Cranmer emerged from his recollections to find that the 
boat which he and Mooney were expecting had arrived for 
them. ‘Do you remember an ordinary seaman called Hamble 
in that ship?’ he asked. 

‘All I remember about that ship is the water,’ said Mooney 
stepping into the boat. ‘She was damp to the day we paid off.’ 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


DOUBT if there are many people who knew Livonia 
| Street, Soho, London. It was the last untouched Georgian 

Street in that district, and was a cul-de-sac on the west 
side of Berwick Street. The houses on either side were about 
1720, with rather later upper storeys. Livonia Street was like 
an old almshouse. I shouldn’t think it had ever been grand, 
but it was one of the last bits of old London left, and I had 
hoped that it was so unimportant that it might have been for- 
gotten by the rockery-minded Westminster City Council. Alas! 
| went there this week to find one side of the street destroyed 
and I suppose the other is about to go. The only streets near 
which were comparable with it are those west of Westminster 
Abbey, places like Barton Street, which give the impression of 
having division bells in their dining-rooms so that guests may 
reach the House in time. But they do not compare in atmo- 
sphere with Livonia Street. 


UPSETTING THE APPLE-CART 

Those who love Devon must be prepared for sad changes 
in its scenery. The Year Book of the Devon branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union recommends that old cider orchards 
should be grubbed up and laid down to more profitable crops. 
Itseems that the Cider Fruit Committee have been unable to 
obtain reasonable terms from the merchants which would make 
it possible to plant Devon orchards with vintage fruit. The 
cider sellers, on the other hand, have had a very successful 
season. I can only suppose that cider in future will be made 
either of parsnips or those highly coloured apples from the 
Commonwealth which taste like cotton-wool soaked in ether. 


La RONDE 

Ihave had a letter from Lord Gage about the Christmas-card 
ramp to which I referred a fortnight ago. He says: “This year 
we have had about 300 cards—this includes a number of 
trade cards from hotels, etc.—but the interesting thing is the 
growth of the official Christmas card, e.g., from the BOAC, 
BBC and South-Eastern Gas Board (though we have no gas). 
So far I have had nothing from the Electricity Board or BEA. 
Do you suppose the South-Eastern Gas Board send cards to 
the North-Eastern Gas Board? Does the Ministry of Transport 
send cards to the Board of Trade? Ought I to get my County 
Council [Sussex] to have a card next year and send it to our 
Official neighbours, such as the Astronomer Royal, Crawley 
New Town and the Mental Hospital, as well as all other local 
authorities?’ 


County MAGAZINES 

This column is so often an obituary of England’s beauty 
that you may have the impression that no one cares for any- 
thing except by-passes, concrete lamp-standards and making 
things convenient for motor-cars. But I find, among young 

















“*Wings have we—and as far as we can go, * 
We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which, with the lofty, sanctifies the low; 


Dreams, books, are each a world; and 
books, we know, 


Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 


Around these, with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood 


Our pastimes and our happiness will erow. 


Vhere are many crippled annuitants of the G.B.L. to 
whom these lines of Wordsworth might well apply. 
Some on invalid tricycles find pleasure in the country- 
side, attend rallies and sports meetings. Others must 
be content with their books. Whether it be in their 
own homes, or in the new home for chronic invalids 
opened by the G.B.1. in 1955, they can look to the 
G.B.I. for those things which make for happiness. 
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people especially and the very old, that the tide is turning in 
favour of the preservation of the few untouched places which 
remain. One tangible sign of this is the increase in local county 
periodicals. These are more attractive and readable publica- 
tions than the transactions of local antiquarian societies. They 
are produced on shiny paper and are full of photographs of 
local villages, churches, customs and country houses. For 
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instance, there is the Derbyshire Countryside, the Leicestg 
and Rutland Magazine and the Bedfordshire Magazine. Ther 
are various West Country county magazines, and even Middl. 
sex has its Middlesex Quarterly, which unearths the few rp 
maining beauties of that maltreated and once wonderful litt 
county. Soon, perhaps, this local enthusiasm and appreciatig, 
will seep down to local councils. 










Under Your Hat 


holds a position of trust at the centre of affairs gave an 

entertaining account of the blunders and vacillations 
recently committed by his chief and his chief’s principal 
associates. It seemed to me an odd thing to do. The speaker 
gave away no secrets of importance, but he disbursed with a 
bountiful hand the small change of malicious gossip, the sort 
of back-stage tittle-tattle on which his hearers—with several 
of whom he was barely acquainted—were almost bound to 
dine out. Everything he told us was calculated to damage, 
however trivially, the reputation of the man he served. When 
I said, rather officiously, that I did not think he ought to talk 
like this, he looked genuinely surprised, but stopped. 

+ + * 


Are we (I wondered afterwards) less good at keeping secrets 
than we used to be? And if so, what is the cause? Neither 


A a party the other evening I listened while a man who 


question can be answered with certainty; but if I had to guess 


I should say that absolute discretion is a rarer quality than 
it was fifty years ago, and that one of the reasons for this is 
that honour, an abstract conception, has ceased to be an 
explicit one. 

Honour, originally the product of a strait and jealous code 
of conduct, is now assumed to be the birthright of every Briton. 
Since we are all ex officio honourable, nobody talks about 
honour any more. An idea, or an ideal, which in the Dark 
Ages supplied a salutary though fitful gleam, has been put 
on the shelf along with other, more negative virtues which our 
society has acquired and which we now take for granted. But 
the whole conception of honour is positive, not negative. It is 
safe to assume that we have grown out of the habit of burning 
witches and owning slaves; but it is not safe to assume that we 
have grown into the habit of honour. 

Except in the law courts, and at courts martial, the word 
is hardly ever heard in its original sense. For every time phrases 
like ‘the honour of the school’ or ‘the honour of the regiment’ 
are used seriously, they are used ten times by wags or 
comedians to raise a smile. An intelligent foreigner, listening 
to our occasional references to the subject, might be excused 
for deducing that we regard honour as an archaic and slightly 
ridiculous appendage, like a bustle. 

Variant meanings of the word have combined to overlay 
and elbow into obsolescence the old, chivalric one. The honour, 
for instance, in ‘honour and glory’ is the reward, not the fount 
of action—a reward which it is not dishonourable to disdain. 
To be made a baronet, to be dealt the Knave of Clubs, to drive 
off the tee before your opponent—each of these involves you, 
etymologically, with honour. It is small wonder that an image 
which was once real and vivid has got blurred. 

t a + 

Small boys used to—perhaps still do—underwrite promises 
with their honour. 

‘Swear you won’t tell?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Swear on your honour?’ 


“Yes.” 

*You’ve got to say it, you know.’ 

‘All right. I swear on my honour I won’t tell.’ 

This rigmarole had a certain potency. You were not quit 
sure what your honour was, but you realised that it was some 
thing important, precious and personal to you. An enlightened 
grown-up once told us to jettison this formula. There was n 
need, he said, to bring honour into it; it was enough to giv 
your word, and wrong to suggest that there could be anythin 
more sacred and binding than a plain promise. Academically 
this was a perfectly sound point; but I think it was bad doo 
trine, because it was another nail in the coffin of one’s honour, 
or perhaps another layer of dust on its glass case. If, amoy 
adults nowadays, ‘Swear on your honour you won’t tell’ wer 
substituted for the more usual ‘Keep it under your hat 
won’t you?’ I suspect that there would be fewer breaches of 
confidence. 

* * * 

In the last war I found, or thought I found, that women wer 
better at keeping secrets than men. One reason for this may 
have been that women are not particularly interested in 
operational matters and would far rather talk about somethin 
else; but I believe a less obvious but more fundamental reason 
is that women are on the whole less self-important than mea 
For it is self-importance, nine times out of ten, which makes 
men give away secrets and betray confidences. How curious is 
this urge to impart inside information, to épater the dinner 
table with news which is first-hand and exclusive, and which 
from that moment ceases to be either! How curious, how 
strong, how infrequently resisted! 

Malice, or anyhow a lack of charity, is often a lubricant to 
the workings of the ego in these contexts; the best-kept secrets 
are almost certainly those which involve nobody in discredit. 
Primed, in confidence, with the information that his friend X 
is going to be made a bishop or that his neighbour Y is going 
to endow some charitable project, even the most indiscreet of 
men quite often succeeds in keeping a guard upon his tongue. 
But if the circumstances are different—if X is in danger df 
being defrocked or Y of going bankrupt—how many of thos 
to whom this sad intelligence is privily imparted will, in fact 
keep it under their hats? 

A perfect world would be a dull place; and to frequent 
society in which nobody ever disparaged those who had 
right to their loyalty, nobody ever betrayed secrets or was 
gratuitously unkind, would be like living on cold mutton. But 
the converse is perhaps almost equally true. If all blab, all 
amusingly denigrate, if the standard conversational opening 
becomes, ‘I oughtn’t really to tell you this, but I know you 
won't let it go any farther,’ the law of diminishing returs 
begins to operate. If no secrets are safe, if all reputations art 
automatically Aunt Sallies and it is smart to cart those who 
ought to be able to trust you. we are back in the world of 
Restoration comedy. It is an agreeable world to visit for al 
hour or two, but I suspect it would be a boring world to live ia 

STRIX 
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STRATEGY FOR MACMILLAN 

Sm,—I am puzzled by one sentence in your 
leading article entitled ‘Strategy for Mac- 
millan.’ You say that if he budgets for a large 
surplus in our balance of payments, this will 
not only restore our international prestige, but 
will also give us a margin of safety in our 
economic affairs. 

Any Chancellor of the Exchequer can budget 
for a large surplus in revenue. But how on 
earth can he budget for a surplus in our 
balance of payments, which is dependent on 
factors beyond the control of internal budget- 
ary policy? 

At the other end of the paper, Mr. Nicholas 
Davenport clearly poses the alternatives which 
now confront Mr. Macmillan. He can con- 
tinue the policy of laissez-faire and free im- 
ports, fortified by an intensification of the 
credit squeeze, in the hope that the pressure 
on the labour market will be eased by an 
increase in unemployment and an actual fall 
in production; or he can abandon restriction- 
ism in favour of an expansionist policy, forti- 
fied by tighter controls over imports and 
currency, and a more purposeful direction of 
our investment and trade. These controls 
could take various forms, including the limita- 
tion of currency allocations to the commodity 
markets, levy-subsidies on imported cereals, 
preferential arrangements, payment agree- 
ments, long-term contracts and higher tariffs on 
luxury goods. 

For my part I hope he will choose the latter 
alternative, because I agree with Mr. Daven- 
port that the restrictionism of dearer money 
and tighter credit is a dangerous policy to 
pursue at a time when the world outside is 
expanding fast, and Britain is no longer hold- 
ing its share of the rising international trade. 

We should not confuse ‘setting the people 
free’ with setting the importers free; nor 
Should we delude ourselves that there is any 
long-term solution to our economic problem 
other than increased production and efficiency 
at home.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons 


[The phrase ‘budget for’ was unfortunate. 


No more was meant than ‘aim at.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CYPRUS 


Sir,—In his sincere but somewhat emotional 
apologia for the Greek point of view on 
Cyprus, Mr. Leigh Fermor dismisses the 
Turkish point of view as a sudden and, 
he implies, unforeseen irruption, causing 
‘astonishment’ both to the Greeks and to 
ourselves, 

It can hardly have caused astonishment to 
anyone at all familiar with modern Turkey. 
What is for the Greeks primarily a historical 
is for the Turks primarily a geographical— 
hence a strategic—issue. Geographically they 
see Cyprus as a part of Anatolia. It lies 500 
miles to the east of Athens (as far as Sicily, 
which once, indeed, was Greek, to the west 
of it), 250 miles to the east of the nearest Greek 
island of any consequence—and forty miles 
from the Turkish coast. It bears the same 
relation to Turkey's eastern lifeline, through 
the ports of Mersin and Iskenderun, as do the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedos to her western 
lifeline, through the Dardanelles. Imbros and 
Tenedos, the one wholly and the other pre- 
dominantly Greek in population, are under 
Turkish rule, and the Greeks are pressing no 
claim to them. Yet they press this claim to 
Cyprus, which the Turks regard as equally 
vital to their security. 

It is true, as Mr. Leigh Fermor suggests, 
that the Turkish objection might equally apply 
to other Greek islands—though, strategically, 
in a lesser degree. It is also true, as no travel- 
ler in the A2gean regions of Turkey can fail 
to observe, that a continuous state of tension 
does persist along the virtual ‘Iron Curtain’ 
between these islands and the mainland. Until 
the psychological causes of this tension can be 
removed, the pressing of the Greek claim to 
Cyprus is bound to provoke an explosive re- 
action in Turkey; and it is inconceivable that 
a responsible Greek Government should not 
have foreseen this—as our own Government 
evidently did. 

‘Fierce ancestral enmities’ do not lay them- 
selves in a single generation. Greece and 
Turkey are allies, in fact, through NATO. But 
they have yet to become allies in spirit. This 
calls for a long, deliberate, patient and, above 
all, unemotional effort on both sides and at 
every level. Until this is achieved, the pressing 
of the Greek claim to Cyprus, with which many 
lovers of the island sympathise, can only 
undermine the unity of our three countries in 
this vital, strategic area of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean.—Yours faithfully, 

KINROSS 
4 Warwick Avenue, London, W2 
* 


Sir,—Plebiscites and elections are the delicate 
instruments of democracy and are not for 
the ham-fisted or inexpert. Before Cyprus can 
be entrusted with them she must show, as the 
Gold Coast has recently shown, by her respon- 
sible behaviour, that she is fitted to use them. 

Mr. Kyprianos’s claim that enosis must 
diminish Archbishop Makarios’s power is too 
naive to deceive anyone. The achievement of 
this goal would at once elevate the Archbishop 
to the status of a Greek national hero. 

Of course, sir, I read Patrick Leigh Fermor’s 
admirable articles in the Spectator and dis- 
cussed them with him at length. His well-knit 
and close reasoning fails to convince me, being 
founded on the, to me, unwarrantable assump- 
tion that Greece is a stable political power. 
The past history of the Balkan peoples gives 
one little encouragement to share Mr. Leigh 
Fermor’s optimism and I feel reluctantly com- 
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pelled to reject any policy based on his 
assumption.—yY ours faithfully, 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 


Bosclas, Truro, Cornwall 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Sir, — My clumsy pen attempted to describe 
your Christmas message as seasonable. 

Bubbling though I was, and am, with recipro- 
cal bonhomie, I could not call it ‘reasonable.’-— 
Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Dursley, Glos 
* 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Waugh’s assumption that in 
your leading article, ‘Christian Unity,’ your 
reference to ‘the Church’ was to the Church 
of England is erroneous. As I read it, the 
writer was using ‘Church’ in the sense of Pro- 
testant Christians, namely, as an_ invisible 
association of Christians of all denominations. 
Mr. Waugh, on the other hand, thinks of ‘the 
Church’ as a visible organisation founded by 
Christ Himself, and with us today in the form 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Waugh 
and your leader-writer are not in disagree- 
ment: they are talking about different things. 
The dispute about religious dogmas ‘bursting 
the bounds of propositions’ also appears a ver- 
bal one, since presumably Mr. Waugh would 
agree that theological definitions, however 
learned, do not exhaust dogmatic truths. 
Every such definition is bound to be inadequate 
since it attempts to express the infinite in terms 
of the finite. 

Mr. Waugh is, however, too mild when he 
describes the tone of your article, ‘Medicine 
and Miracle,” as ‘formally polite.’ Calcu- 
latedly offensive would be a better description. 
Your correspondent ignores the principal fac- 
tor in an admittedly unfortunate situation: 
the desire of the Pope to keep the news of his 
vision secret. When this was no longer possible 
owing to an irresponsible journalist, the Osser- 
vatore Romano was forced to make an official 
statement. The implication that the Vatican 
approved of the journalist’s action is simply 
false. The notion that anybody in the Vatican 
is in a position to control the sensation- 
mongers and gossips of the Roman press 
merely shows how little your correspondent 
knows about life in the eternal city —Yours 
faithfully, 

NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 
Grace Dieu Manor House, Whitwick, 
Leicestershire 


CHURCH CUSTOM 

Sir,—May I comment briefly on two points 
raised by John Betjeman in his article con- 
tained in your issue of December 30. 

First it would appear reasonably obvious 
to me that the reason for what he chooses to 
call ‘bag collectors’ standing at the chancel 
steps for the elevation of alms is so that this 
part of the service can be conducted in 
dignified silence. Would Mr. Betjeman prefer 
it to be marred by the scuffling of the footsteps 
of those who had collected alms returning to 
their pews? Incidentally it is news to me that 
the honourable position of sidesman is con- 
fined to bank managers and ex-Service men. 

Secondly, Mr. Betjeman must live in a 
particularly snobbish part of England. At the 
church at which I am accustomed to worship 
the lessons at this year’s service of nine lessons 
and nine carols were read by seven 
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choristers, a sidesman and the patron of the 
living.—Yours faithfully. 
DEVONSHIRE 


Edensor House, Bakewell, Derbyshire 


THE MYSTERY OF A DIARY 
Sir,—Two points in Admiral Sir W. M. James’s 
reasoned argument for the genuineness of the 
Casement diaries require comment. 

The first is his dismissal of Dr. Maloney’s 
book, The Forged Casement Diaries, which he 
says has been described as ‘full of inaccuracies 
and irrelevancies, and only by courtesy called 
a book at all.’ It was so described, in those 
words, by a correspondent to the New States- 
man on December 10 of last year, but the 
description is a misleading one, for while the 
book is certainly unsatisfactory, displaying a 
strong Irish nationalist bias, its chief fault is 
that of clumsy presentation of a case, which is 
at first sight striking, suggesting that the diaries 
may have been a fake of British wartime 
propaganda. This case has not been answered 
scientifically, although Dr. Maloney’s book was 
published nineteen years ago. Indeed even now, 
I'm afraid, it looks rather as if Admiral Sir 
W. M. James had not read the book when he 
wrote his article. for he says that in addition 
to Dr. Maloney’s view ‘there is another body 
of opinion that the diary belonged to a scoun- 
drel whom Casement met when investigating 
the Putumayo atrocities’ and which he sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office. This is in fact 
Dr. Maloney’s argument. His book’s silly title 
1s Merely an example of its clumsiness. 

[he second point concerns Admiral James’s 


statement that ‘Hall and Thomson . . . were 
far too astute to devise a plot which, if ex- 
posed, would cause their downfall.’ 
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When in fact Sir Basil Thomson did fall 
down, being convicted on January 5, 1926, of 
an indecent offence committed in Hyde Park 
the month before, he had admittedly retired 
from his post as Director of Intelligence, but 
the police court proceedings revealed that he 
had made an attempt to bribe the policeman 
who arrested him. This does not seem to have 
been a very astute thing to do. 

What at least is clear is that it is high time 
that the genuineness or otherwise of the Case- 
ment diaries was settled once and for all. Any- 
one interested in historical truth must be grate- 
ful to you for opening your columns to the 
subject.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT KEE 


Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, London, W1 


MORALS WITHOUT RELIGION 


Sir, — Commenting on my BBC talks last 
January on Morals without Religion, Strix 
gives the impression that the reaction of press 
and public was overwhelmingly hostile. This 
was far from being the case. 

So far as the national press was concerned, 
the so-called ‘outcry’ was confined to three 
papers—the Sunday Graphic, the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Daily Sketch; and even the 
Telegraph, when its first fury had subsided, 
published articles favourable to the broadcasts 
by Dean Matthews and Sir Kenneth Grubb. 
The Times and the Sunday Times were critical 
but restrained; the Daily Express, the Sunday 
Express and the News Chronicle non-com- 
mittal; while the Observer, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, 
the Daily Herald, Reynolds News and the 
People were outspoken in their approval, if not 
of my views, at least of the BBC’s policy in 
allowing them to be broadcast. 

The Church of England Newspaper, more 
tolerant than Strix, wrote as follows: “The 
suggestion that the BBC erred in allowing Mrs. 
Knight to broadcast only plays into the hands 
of Christianity’s critics by implying that the 
Church is a vested interest with power of cen- 
sorship. Big Brother is no less sinister for 
wearing a dog-collar. . . . Those who share 
Mrs. Knight’s doubts about Christianity prob- 
ably outnumber those who do not at the 
present time, and include large numbers of 
our most highly respected and highly respon- 
sible citizens.’ 

After the broadcasts, the BBC received some 
1,500 letters, divided in the proportion of 
about three to two against. I myself have had 
over 1,900 letters, and a few are still coming 
in; they divide about three to two in favour. 
Reading the hundreds of appreciative and en- 
couraging letters was a delightful task; and | 
got a good deal of quiet enjoyment from some 
of the stinkers. 

A detailed analysis of the first 1,200 letters 
that came in, together with numerous quota- 
tions, is given in the chapter, “The Reaction,’ 
in my book, Morals without Religion and 
other Essays. | have sent Strix a copy; if he 
will do me the honour of reading it, he will 
perhaps revise his impression of an outraged 
public rising as one man.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET KNIGHT 
Hope House, Buckshurn, Aberdeenshire 

[Strix writes: ‘It is clear that | misrepre- 
sented the reaction to Mrs. Knight’s broadcasts. 
| am sorry about this. —Editor, Spectator.] 


THE RUSSIAN VISIT 


Sir,—-Mr. Ronalds describes as hypocritical the 
views of those who deplore the coming 
Russian visit. Our visitors will not be the 


freely elected representatives of the Russian 
people—such representatives do not exist— 
but the leaders of the Communist Party. They 
run a police State, settle differences by judicial 
murder, and base economic advance in part 
on the life-long slave labour of some millions 
of folk whose only offence is to have thought 
for themselves. They have utterly rejected the 
values on which our civilisation is founded, 
including truth, and they stand politically for 
most of the things we have struggled to get 
rid of in Britain. Their official aim, never yet 
disavowed in word or deed, is to extend their 
own slave system to the whole world including 
us. Since the worship of naked power in the 
shape of Communist supremacy is their only 
religion and their only ethic, nothing they say 
or do can be taken at face value, It is these 
men whom we are to welcome and entertain 
as friends. In so doing we shall betray our own 
best traditions, cut off another glimmer of 
hope from the silenced millions east of Berlin, 
and present the world with a mature specimen 
of the renowned British hypocrisy—if it is 
nothing worse. More dangerously, a great mass 
of people in Britain may be deceived by this 
exhibition into thinking that Communism is 
not so bad after all: when that happens, we 
shall be pretty well mounted on the tiger, 
Pace Mr. Ronalds, I would be the last to 
criticise Americans for continuing to recog- 
nise thuggery as thuggery even when the thugs 
adopt a crooked smile and start handing out 
bouquets to their intended victims. My sym- 
pathy goes to those British notables whose 
duty it will be to play the parts of hosts and 
friends in this ghastly masquerade.—Yours 
faithfully, 

E. F. G. HAIG 
Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants 


‘CHILDREN’S COMICS’ 

Sir,—While accepting the general principle 
that authors are fair game I feel that I must 
reply to the points of detail raised by Mr. 
Amis in his comments on my book Children's 
Comics. 

Speech balloons in the worst comics often 
contain only such expressions as Ovww, 
Blam, Arghh, Glug, etc., and no other words; 
the Garooh, Grooh and Ha, Ha, Ha, of the 
Gem and Magnet were at least part of a con- 
nected piece of prose. 

I am, of course, aware of the old horror 
stories like the one quoted by Mr. Amis, but 
they depended on the ability to read. The 
horror comic of today tells its story in vivid 
pictures with an absolute minimum of words; 
those children who cannot read make up their 
own stories about the pictures, moreover these 
modern comics circulate in millions. 

I do not deny that there are ‘funny’ strips 
in the Eagle, but I feel that Mr. Amis and | 


must agree to differ on our definition of 
humour. 
I must plead guilty to an inexcusable 


ambiguity in my reference to the cover pin-ups 
of Reveille; at the same time I would like to 
point out that one pin-up in a magazine which 
enters millions of homes is more dangerous 
than a hundred pin-ups in a magazine which 
is not sanctioned by parents. 

But we all make mistakes; even Mr. Amis 
failed to check his facts when he wrote that 
“cheese-cake’ magazines have only tiny circu- 
lations. A professional journalist who is well- 


informed in these matters wrote to me last 
October saying, “There has been a big increase 
in the sale of pin-up periodicals recently. 


Quite a dozen new near-nude magazines have 
built up circulations running into six figures.’ 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
A aoe in Mullard research on 
multi-cavity magnetrons — essential 
components of modern radar systems. 
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are helping to establish Britain’s leadership 

in electronics. 

When the time comes for you to invest in new 
electronic techniques, you will find it pays 

to remember that this combination is helping 
to produce the most efficient and reliable 
equipment in the world. 


PATTERN 


This scientist is concerned with a specific 
problem in one particular field of electronics. 
But his work fits into the overall pattern of 
Mullard research—a pattern for progress. 
Working hand in hand 

with the designers of leading equipment 
manufacturers, Mullard scientists 
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I would like to assure Mr. Amis that as soon 
as the legitimate campaign to protect children 
against something quite pernicious becomes 
a threat to our culture 1 will be fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with him. I might even 
write another alarmingly sincere pamphlet 
about it.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE H. PUMPHREY 
19 Chisnall-Road, River, Dover, Kent 


BED-MAKING WITHOUT TEARS 


Sir,—Some time ago you allowed me to air in 
your paper a grievance which I shared with 
many others who have taken to bed-making in 
their riper years, that blankets were not marked 
with a line down the middle which would help 
one to centre them without trotting round the 
bed to measure the hang-down on either side. 

Within a few days (tantum Spectator valuit) 
I received presents from two great textile firms, 
one Scotch, the other English. Each sent me a 
blanket with a broad stripe down the middle. 
These are a joy that is new every day. There 
remains, however, the problem of sheets; not 
at the beginning of the week, but by Wednes- 





day or Thursday, when the creases have been 
slept out of them. Is there any remedy? 

I should add that I write this letter without 
any ‘sense of favours to come.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HAMILTON FYFE 


10 St. German’s Place, Blackheath, SE3 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 

Sir,—In the answers to the above the six Cam- 
bridge dons made a frightful ‘bloomer’ in 
calling the Sudras Untouchables (Question 
13 d). 

The Sudras are the cultivators and artisans 
and the Untouchables are far below them. 
There are even tribal castes below the Sudras 
who are not untouchable. In some parts of 
Southern India the Kshattriyas and Vaisyas 
have disappeared and the Sudras rank next to 
the Brahmans (not Brahmins; that’s another 
mistake, though very common). 

The Abbé Dubois, Monier Williams, N. 
Bhattacharya or any reliable encyclopedia will 
confirm what I have said.—Yours faithfully, 

M. C, HAY 
Perlis, Burpham, Arundel, Sussex 


Contemporary Arts 


The Course of Ballet 


\rrer their longest period of evening-starva- 
iion since 1945, London balletgoers can begin 
gain to indulge their favourite orgy, for the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, after its fourth Ameri- 
can tour, opened at Covent Garden on 
December 31. The stars—or most of them— 
were in their appropriate courses, and the 
ponderous (very nearly pompous, too) pro- 
gramme ran for over three hours. Is it mere 
preciousness to suggest that not only the regu- 
lar ballet-fancier, but also the casual visitor 
come to taste at this fount of reputed marvels, 
can find such a performance almost too strenu- 
ous for real enjoyment? 

Since the contemporary revival of the art was 
based on the tightly compressed, action-filled 
short ballet invented by Fokine, the standard 
programme, almost without exception any- 
where, contains three, and even four, separate 
ballets. The really onerous task of the artistic 
director is to balance these items so that we 
receive the impact of the lyric, the heroic and 
the comic or satiric. An ideal programme less 
resembles a splendidly conceived and nobly 
written symphony than it does a suite of airs 
in divers moods; or, better still, a group of 
sonnets on disparate themes. 

And ballet is exhausting — more than 
other forms of theatre. Technically and emo- 
tionally it wrings the dancer dry, and it im- 
poses a great sensual and emotionally enjoy- 
able strain on the spectator sufficiently 
equipped to taste and enjoy the thousand 
perceptible nuances of dance-expression and 
characterisation. Every step, each gesture, 
whole dances, vast ensembles, are based upon 
a standard of conciseness, of absolute timing, 
of perfect spacing, which requires a perfection 
in execution of a kind far above that of any 
acting or singing, to produce total theatricai 
effect. Second, third, and possibly fourth, bal- 
lets must equal, if not exceed, the effect made 
by the opening work. If this has suffered too 
subdued or too imperfect a rendering, then the 
rest of the programme must indulge some of 
those ecstasies or pyrotechnics that are, always 


SO 


and under all circumstances, the sine qua non 
of ballet, All the above were clearly evidenced 
in the New Year's Eve performance at Covent 
Garden. The elements were Les Sylphides 
(lyric), Daphnis and’ Chloe (heroic) and 
Homage to The Queen (allegorical display); 
there was no dramatic work, no comedy-of- 
action, no satire, no platinum-mounted display 
virtuoso piece—of all of which kinds the com- 
pany has many examples in repertoire. 

Les Sylphides, more sacred than any 
Pharaonic cat, has outlasted already ninety 
times nine lives; here it framed two good 
talents against two mediocre ones; standards 
today require that a company of this status 
must offer four supernormal performers in the 
main roles. The lyric atmosphere inspired by 
Grey and Beriosova was insufficient to weigh 
down the soporific languors emanating from 
the mechanical corps de ballet and the sub- 
normal tempi of this particular orchestration. 
Daphnis and Chloe was carried almost to per- 
fection by Margot Fonteyn, who, in every 
performance for months past, presents a newly 
created heroine, dancing and acting with 
seeming absolute spontaneity, suggesting that 
the character—whether Odette, Giselle, Chloe, 
Tiresias—is being created for the one-and- 
only-time-ever before our eyes. This very per- 
fection underlines, during her every absence 
or moment of stasis, the dull routine of most 
of the other roles. At this point an absolute 
firework display of white-hot technique, or a 
bout of comedy, would have crowned the 
evening—if not with magnificence, at least 
with splendid satiation. 

The finale was Homage to The Queen, fifty 
minutes of acid-sweet modernistic music 
spread over nearly twenty separate solos, duets, 
small group dances and big-scale ensembles. 
With proper respect to both the dancer and 
the animal kingdoms, this was rather like 
watching a carthorse parade immediately after 
the Gold Cup. Solemn, staid, stiff, are the 
most meagre adjectives for what should have 
looked like an arrogant, self-satisfied, totally 
exuberant display of Baroque magnificences 
and idiosyncrasies. No fault of the dancers, 
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for 90 per cent. of them had danced twice y 
changed costumes thrice ere this piece hep, 
Its originally ingenious tricks, fragments , 
virtuosity, involved processionals, dwindly 
into a not quite good enough attempt to dang 
what should be a mock-serious display of sc, 
tillating acrobatics and elegantly delicate oy 
tortions. But, of course, this over-all dig 
effect of the entire evening may have by 
planned so that Miss Fonteyn, in the cenip 
would glitter the more movingly—an arr 
ment of which her particular talent ig 
absolutely no need at all. 


The Third 


I, Too, used to resent the way in which radi 
critics devoted so much of their attention tp 
television. In the past few days I have bem 
listening, instead of viewing: mainly to th 
Third, in the hope of finding out why thi 
admirable institution, which should by noy 
have established for itself a reputation com. 
parable to that of, say, the Tate, or Coven 
Garden, is regarded with the same mild) 
derisive eye as the British Council—if it ; 
regarded at all. The British Council at leay 
gets itself attacked, usually for the wroy 
reasons. How often does anybody bother even 
to attack the Third? 

The Third in theory has the money and th 
opportunity to provide the yeast which could 
keep British cultural life in a constant bubbling 
ferment. In practice it is content to act asa 
dredger, scooping up silt: unearthing a few 
gems—Max, last week—and some curiow 
fossils—madrigals on New Year's Eve, includ 
ing one called ‘Now peep, bo peep’—and a 
deal of unmitigated rubbish, such as Candle 
mas Night, appropriately billed as a ‘fantastic 
comedy.’ The cast sidled warily up to this 
performance with the help of that eccentric 
intonation which English actors employ when 
involved in fantasy, either because they have 
not the remotest idea of what it is all about, 
or simply from convention —a_ kind of 
depressed singsong. If they were trying to 
parody the actor’s dilemma when faced with 
fantasy, then I must apologise to them; they 
did it admirably. But I rather fear they were 
simply trying to enter into the spirit of the 
thing. 

Old-established radio critics have been argu- 
ing for years that the Third is wasting its con- 
siderable opportunities. To judge by last week 
they are absolutely right. Its organisers seem 
to have little conception of the significance of 
the microphone; lectures like the one last week 
on Wittgenstein are simply not radio material, 
unless the speaker has a broadcasting presence, 
and this one’s voice, though agreeable, was 
sleepy and monotonous. In any case there was 
nothing heard which would not have been 
better read: and it is not, or should not be, 
the Third’s function to accept material! better 
suited to the appropriate learned journal, By 
contrast Anton Ehrenzweig’s talk on ‘The 
modern artist and the creative accident’ 
deserved a place, whatever its deficiencies as a 
broadcast, because it discussed a subject of 
increasing public interest. Far too many of the 
Third’s programmes appear to be based on 
the philatelic principle, the more remote and 
the scarcer the better; whereas its primary 
object should be to create, rather than to 
satisfy, connoisseurs. 

A brief salute to TV. AR so far forgot 
themselves as to put on Cannan’s Captain 
Carvallo, which I had missed in the stage 
version; while at the same time the BBC hada 
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One of the Pest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 


The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £5 . 13 . 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to suppart 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 











Fortunately 
[found out about 
the ‘General’ 
Trustee Service 


It solves so many problems to 
appoint the ‘General’ as your 
Executor. It is entirely free 
from bias; fully experienced in financial administration and in- 
vestments, and cannot fail to survive you. The ‘General’ prefers 
to instruct your own solicitor to handle the legal side, and wel- 
comes as co-executor a friend of the family. 


Peace of mind costs so very little with the 


General 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 


Qe a OES He DD WY EH 








Trustee Dept. General Buildings, Aldwych, WC2 
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The Crusader and the ballotini beads 


There is no romantic legend here. The Crusader happens to be 
a highly-efficient electric water heater and the ballotini beads 
are minute glass spheres scattered in thousands on road signs to 
give whole area reflection. But the two are related: the water 
heater and the reflective road signs are made by companies in 
the seven Divisions of Tube Investments. 

So many things that make life easier, and sometimes save it, 
stem from the symbol TI, and its manufacturing companies— 
from oxygen bottles (which went to the top of Everest and 
Kanchenjunga) to hypodermic needle tubing, bicycles to rolled 
steel sections, flame-proof lighting to aluminium sheet, and 


mechanical handling plant to rolling mills. 


The TI General Division, for instance, makes prefabricated structures for 
buildings, buses and railcars; aeroplane parts; plastic tubes; cold rolled 
metal sections; metal furniture; paints and industrial finishes ; traffic signs, 
transport seating and shop fittings. 

That is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 

i 

, Tube Investments Limited 


ee el 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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Panorama containing some admirable report- 
ing from Gaza. It was one of the few times 
that the word ‘alternative’ has had any real 
meaning in relation to the rival programmes. 
BRIAN INGLIS 


Church Patronage 


THE matter of patronage has for long been 
one of the conventional artistic talking points, 
but perhaps we do not sufficiently distinguish 
in our arguments and grumbles between 
patronage and charity, between employing the 
artist to supply a proper demand and, with a 
fearful conscience, giving him something to 
do. To invite sixty artists to paint anything 
provided it does not measure more than 40 
inches by 50 inches is not patronage, nor is 
a project like the Unknown Political Prisoner 
Competition. On the other hand, the commis- 
sion to make a crib given to the sculptor Austin 
Wright by the Provost of Wakefield Cathedral 
is patronage of an imaginative and sensible 
kind, which has been duly rewarded by an 
excellently inventive and affecting work. 
Wright, who works in York, has designed 
a seven-roomed open structure, not at all like 
the little enclosures to which we have so long 
been accustomed, but very similar to some 
of the buildings in which the Nativity was 
housed by painters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Apart from the traditional 
figures attending the event, the kings, the 
shepherds, the animals, the sculptor has added 
a number of modern participants, grown-ups 
and children singing carols, discovering the 
star, looking in upon the adoration of the 
Child. Miss Theo Moorman has provided a 
woven backcloth which adds to the scene the 
sky, exultant angels, the Annunciation and 
other motives. In its modest way, this is a most 
serious and considerable achievement. Wright 
has managed to make his small figures—the 
largest are under two feet high—expressive 
without recourse to a rhetoric which would 
look silly on this scale: every figure has a 
simple sculptural éloquence which is most 
appropriate. These are not ‘figurines’ and the 
whole work has a pervading life and liveliness 
which cannot be achieved by however apt an 
arrangement of shop-bought characters. In 
tact these are not characters but people, the 
suggestion of colour, drapery, personality and 
so on having been most sensitively managed. 
It would be excellent if this notable enterprise, 


which is surely not beyond the means of 
similar large churches and even some small 
ones, might be an encouragement to others. 
It has revitalised what has become a con- 
ventional Christmas gesture and in putting 


modern work into an old building makes a 
further challenge to the antiquarian timidity 
which characterises so much of the Church’s 
attitude to the visual arts. 


The authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral have 


tried a more artful experiment in the same 
field, but one with nothing like the same 
artistic integrity as the Wakefield work. A 
group of large-scale sculptures, mainly life- 


size, by various artists, have been disposed in 
the South Transept in a setting of greenery 
and straw matting. The result is a sculpture 
exhibition, a shop-window display of art, 
which for me at any rate does not ring true 


1 should admit that I am influenced by a 
distaste for the sculpture itself which is onl 
too redolent of neo-Georgian office blocks 
ind has no reality, either mystical or material 
When separate works fortuitously set out 
in this way. it would be mistake to expect 


a tension between them such as exists in the 
Wakefield Crib, but one is entitled to ask for 
a little vitality in the individual sculptures. I 
found most distasteful the Madonna by 
Josephone de Vasconcellos which in its slick 
sentiment recalls that other, painted, Virgin 
and Child which this Christmas has been 
advertising somebody's scented soap. 


Babies and Cowboys 
Fruits D’ETE. (Marble Arch Pavilion.}\——-THE 


GIRL IN THE RED VELVET Swine. (Rialto.) 
——GLory. (Gaumont.) 
In the shadow-play world 1956 started off on 
a brisk risqué note with a very French French 
film called Fruits d’été. In this the incompar- 
able Edwige Feuillére plays the part of an 
easy-going mother of a wildly undisciplined 
daughter, Etchika Choureau. This rather un- 
attractive girl finds she is going to have a baby. 
As she steadfastly refuses to marry its father, 
her maman decides to pretend the child is hers, 
but logically, of course, she too has to find it a 
father. For this role she chooses her estranged 
husband, played by Henri Guisol, and most of 
the film is devoted to her attempts to get him 
into bed with her. His reluctance to do so 
places him high in the lunatic bracket. Directed 
by Raymond Bernard, this film is not a very 
good one, but Mme. Feuillére’s touch is so 
delicate, her voice so dulcet, her personality so 
compelling, one is bound to give a purr or two. 
* 

By the way, while on Latin matters, may | 
urge you to see Villa Borghese at the Continen- 
tale? This film possesses every engaging quality 
—kindness, humour, gaiety, freshness, senti- 
mentality, and cynicism. It is the most enjoy- 
able thing imaginable, an enchantment under 
which all should try to fall. 


* 

Now for America. There is a ‘true-life’ 
murder case at the Rialto, and a good-looking 
horse at the Gaumont. The Girl in the Red 
Velvet Swing revives a 1906 Floradora scandal 
in which the wealthy architect Stanford White 
was shot dead in Madison Square Garden by 
millionaire playboy Harry K. Thaw for love, 
or rather crazed obsession, for a chorus girl. 
Richly produced in appropriately lavish set- 
tings, smoothly directed by Richard Fleischer, 
and admirably acted by Ray Milland, Farley 
Granger and Joan Collins—Miss Collins has 
firmly seized her first real chance to show her 
paces—this is an excellent film of its kind. The 
stars are well supported by trusty old pros 
such as Luther Adler and Glenda Farrell, and 
the Champagne Charlie atmosphere is accu- 
rately breathed into every hole and corner of 
this low tragedy in high places. 

* 

As for going to Glory, it depends entirely 
on whether you like horses or not. For this is 
one of those Kentucky sagas buried deep in 
blue grass, in which the heroine, ears pricked 
and brown eyes glazed with dreams, canters 
over many a heart before she wins the Ken- 
tucky Derby. As her lovers, gladiators, and 
arch-ostlers, Margaret O’Brien, John Lupton, 
Walter Brennan and Charlotte Greenwood cir- 
culate round their darling like jodhpured 
planets round a chestnut sun. They are familiar 
types, and none more so than Miss Greenwood, 
who plays with tremendous gusto one of those 
loud-mouthed, soft-hearted, battered-homburg- 
on-the-head, don’t-give-me-that sort of woman 
so beloved of American horses 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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New Sonata. 


It was Michael Tippett who started off 1955 
musically, with the first performance of his 
opera The Midsummer Marriage, and it was 
he again who closed it, with a new sonat 
for tour horns, played at the ICA concert a 
Wigmore Hall the other week. Clarity is not 
one of Tippett’s virtues, and while recognising 
in him one of our most original composers 
many of us found with the opera that it needed 
great faith and hard work to get us into the 
music and make its spell work on us—which jp 
the end it did marvellously. The sonata is a 
tougher problem, and here it seems doubtfy| 
whether even faith and hard work will suffice, 
We may believe that the musical content js 
original and: satisfying, but only by sheer 
faith, for nothing of it was audible except 
echoes of cadences from the opera and of 
passages from Britten's setting of ‘The Splen- 
dour Falls’ in the Serenade. The rest, for the 
ear, was little more than an agitated confu- 
sion of horn sounds, and no further comment 
on the work is possible except that it seems 
unlikely that even hard work will ever make 
the content audible. The medium is a very 
difficult one, and Tippett is the last composer 
who should have attempted it. It is not un- 
precedented, nor impossible, as was demon- 
strated in the same programme by a set of 
five pieces for tive horns by a young American 
composer, Gunter Schuller, himself a hom- 
player. But even he could not disguise its 
severe limitations, which in conjunction with 
the still severer limitations of his own inven- 
tion as a composer made his work as unreward- 
ing as Tippett’s. 

The tedium of the evening was slightly 
relieved by Vaughan Williams’s Violin 
Sonata of 1954, receiving its first concert per- 
formance. In spite of some dull pages in the 
first and last movements, both had something 
of character that suggested they might improve 
on closer acquaintance, and the middle move- 
ment, a rhythmically improbable scherzo, after 
beginning in the ineffective ‘Satanic’ vein of 
Job, developed into an animated and exciting 
piece. Thrown in with these three first per- 
formances was the Violin Sonata Op. 14 by the 
young German, Giselher Klebe, written in 
1952. This is of the fastidious and delicate, 
fragile-textured and tenuously-drawn type of 
twelve-note music, but it avoids the merely 
decorative jingling effect of most of its kind, 
and communicated in its harmony, melody and 
rhythm, a sense of movement, direction, sub- 
stance and growth, which with its beautifully 
balanced sounds made it the most agreeable 
composition of the evening to the ear, and the 
most satisfying to the mind and spirit. 


COLIN MASON 


Che Spertator 
JANUARY 8, 1831 


No one will deny that the proper business of a 
Member of Parliament is to legislate for the 
good of the country, and that it is his duty to 
put aside all motives which may lead him 
astray from taking a conscientious view of the 
question before him. But Members are also 
men; and if they are elected by an unconstitu- 
tional influence, and after their arrival are 
beset by those seductions which endanger 
men’s honesty everywhere else, it is right that 
the world should at least be put in a condition 
to estimate the force of the temptation which 
they either disgracefully yield to or honourably 
fling behind them . 
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BEGINNING THIS 


Ihe Lacredlible 
NANCY ASTOR 


by GEOFFREY BOCCA 


She came to England a ‘‘ Gibson Girl”’’ from Virginia—and 
became the most famous woman in the land. 


She went to Moscow and talked to Stalin about the Bible ; she 
provoked Winston Churchill to ask her to leave the Tory Party. 


What is she ? 
Crusader or eccentric ? Lovable or hateful ? Demon or saint ? 


Here is told the real truth about ‘“‘The Cliveden Set ’’— 
clique that was said to guide Britain’s foreign relations from a 
“Second Foreign Office 


the 


’’ in Lady Astor’s home. 


The Nancy Astor Story will be the year’s most discussed 
biography. 


WEEK-END IN THE 
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SAVE MONEY WITH INTEREST 


10/ 
-~/O EREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


is the attractive rate offered by 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Interest from day of Investment. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


”” 


The Society’s free “Guide for Investors 
gladly sent on request. 


Eric Bales C.C., Managing Director 
20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 

















What everyone should 


know about languages 


Do you need to be gifted in order to 
speak one or more foreign languages 
really well ? 

Some people learn more quickly than others 
but it is safe to say that you become fluent 
in any language you choose provided you go 
about it the right way. The Linguaphone 
system with its recorded voices of distin- 
guished speakers and professors makes lan- 
guage learning quick and easy for anyonc. 
Is it possible to learn a new language 


at home ? 
With textbooks alone, this is extremely 
difficult. But with a Linguaphone course you 
can tackle a new language with ease. From 
the very first you hear the language fault- 
lessly spoken on Linguaphone records. You 
can pause when you wish and you can replay 
even a short phrase as often es you please. 
You quickly learn the vocabulary with the 
minimum of effort. If you are planning to 
visit countries whose language you have 
ever studied, a Linguaphone course is the 
ideal way to ensure full enjoyment trom the 
trip. 
Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school ? 
There is no better way than Linguaphone. 
It will do far more than brush up your 
knowledge of the language. It will give you 
fluency and knowledge of idiom you never 
had before. And it will accustom you to the 
native lilt and rhythm of the language as 
only the living voice can do, 


Does a Linguaphone course give youa 
complete knowledge of the language ? 
By following a Linguaphone course you 
gain a complete knowledge of the language 


c cluding its grammar and idiom, Even i! 
iyour main purpose in learning the language 
is to read and write it, Linguaphone is stil! 
by far the best way to learn. 


THERE ARE LINGUAPHONE COURSES IN: 


French Swedish English 
German Norwegian Persian 
Spanish Fianish Chinese 
lealian Icelandic Hindustani 
Portuguese Dutch Arabic (Egyptien) 
Russian Afrikaans Modern Hebrew 
Polish Esperanto Modern Greek 
Czech Irish 
This Booklet Answers All Your 
Questions 


Post the coupon below for free 26-page 
booklet and details of 7 days’ free trial! 
offer, in any language. 


LINGUAPHONE 


[-~-FOR LANGUAGES-—— 


(Dept. U.30) | 
Sati Rincctmmmnemnemns cocsceee f 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) ! 
| AddreSS .ssesssesveveens sevcecevccesecees J 
I .coccccccccsecee ercccccccoscvcccccecs cocece: | 
I 


To the 

{ Linguaphone Institute (Dept. U 30), | 

| Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St., 

f London, W.l. 

H Please send me, post free, your 26-page 
book about the Linguaphone method of 

[ language learning and details of the 

i Week's Free Trial Offer. 


| 1 am interested in the. 








guage(s) for .. 
le purpose. (| have/have no gromophone) 
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BOOKS 


The Cockney’s Homer 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 








Dickens gone! The ‘Spectator’ says he beat Shake- 
speare at his best, and instances Mrs. Gamp as superior 
to Juliet’s nurse. This in a critical newspaper ! 


THACKERAY (in a letter of 1870) 


HE task of scholarship might be broadly defined as that 

of explaining and illustrating how a given literary work 

appeared to its original readers. This will involve, per- 
haps in the first place, some kind of linguistic study, backed 
up by such things as the relating of the literary work to its 
analogues. A further useful supplement to understanding, and 
one which may greatly alter perspective, can be provided by 
the comparatively unfamiliar method of investigating the be- 
haviour of an original audience. What, for example, did 
Dickens’s Victorian readers think of him, and he of them? 
In an outstandingly able book* Professor George H. Ford has 
expounded the answers to these questions, as well as tracing 
the course of Dickens’s posthumous career, which has thrown 
up same very odd Dickensians indeed. He writes easily and 
wittily in the way we have come to expect from modern 
American scholars, as distinct, unfortunately, from some of 
their British colleagues. As well as covering its ostensible sub- 
ject, his book is an excellent general introduction to Dickens’s 
work. 

The relation between Dickens and his readers, we are shown, 
was not as simple or as close as is commonly thought. To have 
his work described as ‘puppy pie and stewed cat’ was no more 
than he eventually came to expect from his less urbane de- 
tractors, who were not few, and it often happened that a journa- 
list or critic, having awarded an earlier work a satisfecit, 
packaged up with a list of recommendations for the future, 
would later round on the author for not having done as he was 
told. Reviewers, it seems, have not changed much; then as now, 
too, highbrow readers displayed what Professor Ford calls rest- 
lessness, a tendency to drop a writer once he becomes estab- 
lished and to turn their talent-detectors elsewhere. 1847, which 
saw the appearance of Vanity Fair, Wuthering Heights and 
Jane Eyre, must have been an annus horribilis for Dickens. On 
his own side, the public’s wish was not inevitably his command: 
his fondness for low scenes and low characters, the growing 
bitterness of his satire after 1850, his attacks on the Victorian 
home in Our Mutual Friend, all ran counter to contemporary 
preference, and the shift after Pickwick to the unamiabilities 
of Oliver Twist was an early but not a lonely example of his 
readiness to abandon a wildly successful formula for an untried 
one. 

Despite all this, it can hardly be maintained that many things 
in Dombey and Son, for instance, were not a direct concession 
to the taste of the day. The important question is, whose taste? 
London cabmen might have wanted to get Dickens to take 
* DICKENS AND His READERS: Aspects of Novel-Criticism since 
1836. By George H. Ford. (O.U.P., 48s.) 
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up their cause in his next novel, but the pressure they coylj 
bring to bear on him was limited: it was the intelligentsia who 
got themselves a death-scene ordinaire in the opening numbe 
of Dombey and a Little-Nell-type death-scene in episode § 
The reactions to the death of the original Little Nell haye 
provided some of Professor Ford’s most remarkable pages 
Among the roll-call of those detected sobbing like a child y 
the relevant time were Daniel O’Connell (who went furthe 
and threw the book out of the window), Macready and Jeffrey 
—the Jeffrey who had shown himself so notably impervioys 
to some earlier features of romanticism and who was to sob 
as heartily over ‘that sweet Paul’ as over ‘that divine Nelly’ 
Others demonstrably unmanned were Sydney Smith (repent. 
ing, no doubt, of having found the name ‘Boz’ somewhat 
vulgar), Hood, Carlyle, Landor (‘indeed [Dickens’s] women 
are superior to Shakespeare’s. No one of our poets comes near 
him’), and FitzGerald, who copied out all the parts of the book 
which featured Nell so as to construct ‘a kind of Nelly-ad or 
Homeric narration,’ and yet, it might be added. was going to 
turn against Tennyson in the Sixties for alleged popularising 
sentimentality. The account can be rounded off by reference to 
Poe (then presumably engaged on ‘The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue’), who thought Nell’s death should have been omitted 
as “excessively painful’ to the reader. 

Any suspicion that the above particulars have here been 
rehearsed for fun must be banished by consideration of the 
fact that nothing Dickens ever wrote aroused such passionate 
regard as the passing of that divine Nelly. There was passion- 
ate disgust too: Swinburne found her as real as a child with 
two heads, Ruskin thought her death ‘a diseased extrava- 
gance,’ carried out ‘for the market, as a butcher Xills a lamb, 
and almost certainly Dr. Arnold would have noted as a conse- 
quence an exacerbation of the ‘decrease of manly thoughtful- 
ness’ at Rugby for which he had blamed the publication of 
Pickwick. But all in all there can be few episodes which throw 
a stronger or more curious light upon the early Victorian 
heart. One would welcome a history of the propriety of weep- 
ing on the part of adult males in public, beginning round about 
Achilles and winding up with the renascence exemplified by 
two fairly recent war-films. In both From Here to Eternity 
(American) and The Cruel Sea (British) tears were to be seen 
coursing unregarded down heroic cheeks. Perhaps Professor 
Ford has a promising pupil he could put on to the project 
for a PhD. 

It is not as a tear-jerker, however, that Dickens will now- 
adays be recommended or even deplored. Discussion has 
shifted to remote sectors, most notably, perhaps, that of sym- 
bolism. To impute Dickensian lineage to Dostoievsky is no 
longer the thing; he has been turned out by Kafka, and to 
compare Bleak House with The Trial, though of questionable 
import, is not altogether absurd. It would be hard to say the 
same of Mr. Auden’s suggestion, almost Dickensian in its 
expansive hilariousness, that ‘Mr. Pickwick represents, in his 
early stages, a pagan god wandering imperviously through the 
world; later, through suffering, the god is transformed into a 
human creature.’ Stuff like this can be considered as, in part. 
modish attempts to defend Dickens from the charges of vul- 
garity, lack of artistry and what-not which some kinds of 
reader have brought against him. These charges have been 
remarkably persistent: there is a good deal in common be- 
tween Bagehot’s censure of Dickens as a laugh-jerker as well 
as a tear-jerker (‘it is not the function of really artistic pro- 
ductions to contribute to the mirth of human beings’) and 
Mrs. Leavis’s allegation that both in comedy and in pathos he 
‘stands primarily for a set of crude emotional exercises.’ The 
simplest way of meeting these objections is to admit theif 
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justice and then dismiss them as irrelevant in view of Dickens's 
abounding vigour. He certainly has vigour, and vigour is cer- 
tainly a rare and desirable quality in the novel of the last 150-odd 
years. It is clearly right, as Mr. V. S. Pritchett among others has 
recommended, to swallow Dickens whole, fantasy, vulgarity, weak 
motivation, improbabilities and all, if one can. But can one? My 
own experience in reading Dickens, and | doubt whether it is 


an uncommon one, is to be bounced between violent admiration | 


and violent distaste almost every couple of paragraphs, and this 
is too uncomfortable a condition to be much alleviated by an 
inward recital of one’s duty not to be fastidious, to gulp the stuff 
down in gobbets like a man. What, for me, cancels out all that 
humour, all that movement, all that triumphant concentration on 
external detail, all that magnificent variety, is the ubiquitous, ob- 
sessive repetition, the inability to leave anything, good or bad, 
alone—what Saintsbury called ‘that damnable iteration.’ Some- 
times this method produces cumulative effects of great power, as 
in the chain of references to the whiteness and regularity of Mr. 
Carker’s teeth; much more often, in my view, it fills the reader 
with an exasperated ennui. It was a splendid idea to introduce, 
in Mrs. Dombey’s death-scene, the ticking of the physicians’ 
watches; it was maddening folly to introduce it three times. The 
same characteristic produces the aura of insubstantiality which 
can afflict even the more successful minor portraits. They are not 
so much too flat as too small; their one or two leading traits 
reappear too often, and reappear unchanged, and go on reappear- 
ing. This doesn’t happen to Mrs. Gamp, but I think it does happen 
to Mr. Jingle. And yet it would be ungracious not to admit, in 
conclusion, that Professor Ford’s book, more than any piece of 
Dickens criticism | can remember, breeds a determination to sit 


down to the novels again and see whether this time they can’t 


be subdued into greatness. 


Return to Tribalism 


KenyA’S OpporTUNITY. By Lord Altrincham. (Faber, 25s.) 


‘MemorIES, hopes and ideas’ is how the late Lord Altrincham 
described this book. Written almost twenty-five years after Sir 
Edward Grigg (as he then was) finished his term as Governor 
of Kenya, and reached ‘the terminus of most governorships, 
Victoria Station,’ it is valuable partly as an honest self-portrait, 
and, in a slighter way, as a study of some of the other main 
British actors involved in the political history of Kenya in the 
late 1920s. Lord Altrincham clearly liked, admired and got on 
well with Lord Delamere, the Kenya settlers’ leader, though 
mildly disapproving of his patrician, Etonian, financial reckless- 
ness and ‘gay indecorum, and mildly disagreeing with his 
eighteenth-century view of the right relationship between white 
gentry and black cottagers. He admired, but did not get on with 
Sir Donald Cameron, Governor of Tanganyika, who conceived 
himself as a “Tudor sovereign, throned upon awe and not upon 
force,’ and regarded it as his mission to protect his people against 
precisely those schemes for closer East African Union which Lord 
Altrincham, with official sanction, believed it his mission to 
promote. As contrasted with his fellow East African Governors, 
Lord Altrincham describes himself as a ‘cuckoo in the nest’; not 
a career colonial servant, but ‘a journalist, a soldier, a courtier,’ 
and a back-bench MP. The courtier in him led him to defer to the 
King’s strongly expressed views regarding male settlers who ‘ought 
to have known betfer,’ who ‘had taken to the habit of dining in 
pyjamas, and he hoped | would never allow this to happen in my 
presence.’ With some difficulty, Lord Altrincham succeeded in 
carrying out this instruction. The Queen, too, ‘said that no divorced 
person should ever be invited to Government House, and none 
ever was invited in our day.’ Lord Altrincham evidently had his 
Own strong sense of decorum. 

It is, however, for its “hopes and ideas,’ rather than for its 


‘memories, that Lord Altrincham wanted this book to be read. | 
His central argument, though somewhat repetitive, has an admir- 


able lucidity and logic. ‘Colonialism, he says, ‘is dead. We can 


guide and assist our dark fellow-subjects; we cannot command | 








Who publishes 
the best books? 


The season of choosing The Best This and The Favourite 
That of the past year is nearly over. Nobody has tried to 
choose The Best Publisher of 1955, and perhaps it is just as 
well. On Christmas Day, however, The Observer printed the 
‘Book Choice of 1955’ by a group of its regular contributors. 
Observer readers interested in statistics may have noticed that 
Heinemann published twice as many of the titles mentioned 
as any other publisher. 


THE REGULAR CONTR!BUTORS 


The Observers regular contributors were particularly 
enthusiastic about RICHARD CHURCH’S Over the 
Bridge; Sir Harold Nicolson, Edward Crankshaw and Victoria 
Sackville-West all put it first. Sir Harold Nicolson, who 
mentioned only three books, also included JAMES | 
CLIFFORD’S Young Samuel Johnson. Hugh Massingham 
preferred GRAHAM GREENE’S The Quiet American, 
Ivor Brown favoured Journey Down a Rainbow by 3}. B. 
PRIESTLEY and JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


THE EMINENT CONTEMPORARIES 


The Sunday Times gave the job to some eminent contempo- 
raries. Readers of the Sanday Times who like arithmetic 
may have observed that Heinemann books numbered more 
than half as many again as those from any other publisher. 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter and Rose Macaulay shared the 
view of The Regular Contributors about Over the Bridge. 
First choices were Young Samuel Johnson (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) and Boswell on the Grand Tour (Graham 
Greene). Lord David Cecil mentioned The Acceptance World 
by ANTHONY POWELL; and W. Somerset Maugham, 
preferring an old book to a new one, was enthusiastic about 
The Letters of Pliny the Younger, published in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 


THE VALUE OF AN IMPRINT 


Nobody can say who publishes the best books, or who is 
the best publisher; the most we can be sure of is that high 
standards in publishing are sure to give the perceptive reader 
confidence in an imprint and in the writers whose names 
appear over it. A title-page which bears the name of an 
author well known for first-class work is itself a guarantee. 
If a publisher has many such authors on his list, his imprint 
naturally becomes an effective recommendation for a writer 
who may not yet have made his name. The Sunday Times, 
The Observer and 64 years of sound publishing combine to 
prove that the few publishers of whom this can be said 
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them as we have done in the past.’ Moreover, it is absurd to try 
to defend the application of different, or conflicting, policies in 
different African territories on the ground that some African 
peoples are more ‘ripe’ for self-government than others: ‘Anyone 
who regards the Baganda or the West Africans as more capable 
than the Kikuyu or Kavirondo is lending himself to dangerous 
self-deceit.’ Therefore all African peoples must enjoy self-govern- 
ment; we cannot defend a system which involves keeping the 
Kikuyu, or any other people, as ‘numbered and finger-printed 
helots under a bureaucratic despotism.’ He quotes Burke with 
approval: ‘It is more easy to change an administration than to 
reform a people.’ But self-government cannot mean parliamentary 
government on the British or West African model, since parlia- 
ments, if they are not to be a sham, must imply a Common Roll; 
‘and every white man or woman with the brains of a rabbit knows 
that security for white settlement must in the end prove incom- 
patible with sincere efforts to enable Africans to qualify in increas- 
ing numbers as voters on a Common Roll.’ Hence, Lord 
Altrincham’s own solution: provincial autonomy for tribal 
groups—including the European and Asian tribes—under their 
own traditional rulers, within the firm framework of a British- 
controlled East African federation, responsible for major com- 
mon services. The Swiss cantonal. model, Lord Altrincham 
suggests, can serve as an example. He offers this scheme as the 
only possible alternative to black dictatorship—itself, he thinks. 
a transitional stage on the road to Communism. 

In order to prove his case, Lord Altrincham makes use of two 
assumptions: first, that traditional rulers really represent con- 
temporary Africans in a way that the African intelligentsia (of 
whom he profoundly disapproves) does not; second, that the mass 
of Africans do not care, or can be induced not to care, about the 
control of power at the centre, and are interested only in the small 
things of everyday life. Both are large assumptions. In support 
of the first, Lord Altrincham cites the recent history of such 
peoples as the Baganda, the Chagga and the Ashanti. The evi- 
dence shows that tribal loyalties are still strong, not that they are 
all-important; still less that they are an adequate basis on which 
to build future African states. 

As for not caring about power at the centre, there is a revealing 
photograph in Lord Altrincham’s book of the Nairobi Golf 
Tournament. Front row, left to right (seated): Sir Christian 
Felling, Lord Francis Scott, HE Sir Edward Grigg, Lord Delamere, 
Mr. Conway Harvey. Behind them some thirty well-nourished 
white golfers; and peering over their shoulders at the back, a 
solitary black face. A caddie? Why else should he be there? It 
is surely when enough Africans become dissatisfied with the 
prospect of an eternity of caddying that political explosions occur. 
Lord Altrincham’s solution—though more humane, honest and 
ingenious than many—since it evades the issue of central power 
and exaggerates the importance of the tribal ruler as against the 
nationalist politician, provides no answer to present discontents 
This is not what Burke meant by ‘changing an administration.’ 


THOMAS HODGKIN 


Man Belongs Nowhere 


THe Mytu of Sisypuus. By Albert Camus. Translated by Justin 
O’Brien. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 


M. Camus is an exacting writer, speculative, rhetorical, poetic, 


immediate: and what he has to say belongs to the French language. 
There is no English equivalent, even in thought, for his poetry of 


speculation, his fearless lucidity which never leaves experience 
behind. Le Mythe de Sisyphe has waited thirteen years for an 
accurate, if occasionally graceless, translation, which is neverthe- 
less to be welcomed. The excitement of M. Camus’s thought comes 
through. And if one woul often, like to set Professor 
Aver loose among its pages, it is not because M. Camus is 
unconvincing; he deserves an equally exacting antagonist. 

‘A man is talking on the telephone behind a glass partition; 
his incomprehensible dumb- 
Camus proclaims the 
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you cannot hear him but you see 
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shock of divorce from life’s acceptance with a characteristic 
image, which becomes himself. The nature of his demand is for 
the absolute; the nature of the world irreconcilably foreign, 
various and disunited. Man belongs nowhere. But he must be 
honest, must refuse subterfuge, retain the lucid consciousness that 
is his proud distinction, and his only weapon as well. Therefore 
he cannot abandon, suppress or evade either of life’s terms: his 
own need; his knowledge of the world. The dilemma is an absurd 
one, and therein lies a conscious solution. Accepting absurdity, 
even rejoicing in it, man adopts his true role; and what has been 
robbed from eternity is repaid to life. 

‘The Gods had condemned Sisyphus, writes M. Camus, ‘to 
ceaselessly rolling a rock to the top of a mountain, whence the 
stone would fall back of its own weight. They had thought with 
some reason that there is no more dreadful punishment than futile 
and hopeless labour.’ He concludes, ‘One must imagine Sisyphus 
happy.’ M. Camus does not labour towards this conclusion, but 
upholds both the world’s weight and man’s nature with the 
miniature exactness of a fine spring balance resting upon a 
diamond point. It is truly a Heculean task, and I can think of 
no one else who could have accomplished it with less obscurity 
and more agility than he has. The book is in no sense academic; 
indeed, the wide sweep of M. Camus’s attack is often frightening 
because every retreat to a prepared position is blocked and its 
motive exposed. M. Camus writes most tellingly of ‘the sudden 
leap’ by which Kierkegaard and the Existentialists recover a 
rejected belief at the point where lucidity fails. His psychology is 
convincing when he anatomises the type human roles of Don 
Juan, actor, soldier and artist. The contrasting instances he draws 
from Dostoievsky, and the example he outlines in Kafka conclude 
his case for ‘the absurd man’ who has resigned neither of the 
contending elements of his life, which are the world and his own 
nature: “The present and the succession of presents before a 
constantly conscious soul is the ideal of the absurd man.’ 

The Myth of Sisyphus is the counterpart in grounded theory of 
The Outsider in fiction, and gains conviction because of it. 
M. Camus’s passionate detachment is such that he approaches in 
effect an anthropology of Western thought by pointing in a 
direction where exploration is still possible. The book could serve 
to introduce L’Homme Révolté, published in English as The 
Rebel two years ago, and it should not suffer in opinion because 
of the order of publication. The Myth of Sisyphus was written in 
1940 and owes something of urgency to that time which is not 
retained in the more sustained later work. That there is a unity 
about M. Camus’s thought is confirmed by the occasional pieces 
(mostly topographical to Algeria, stretching over sixteen writing 
years) which fill out this volume. M. Camus has written: 

A profound thought is in a constant state of becoming; it adopts 
the experience of a life and assumes its shape. Likewise, a man’s 
sole creation is strengthened in its successive and multiple aspects: 
his works, One after another, they complement one another, 
correct or-overtake one another, contradict one another too. 

One feels as hopeful about M. Camus’s future work as if this 


were a direct reference to himself. CLIFFORD COLLINS 


Everyone Was Absolutely Splendid 


F.A.N.Y. Invicta. By Irene Ward, MP. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


It is a sad fact about Literature, as apart from Life, that whereas 
in reality human goodness is the most beautiful and moving thing 
to meet, in books it tends to become cloying or boring or both, 
very rapidly. Goodness, like genius, can never be adequately 
portrayed in print. Especially unalloyed goodness. 

In this book, everyone is absolutely splendid. I have, indeed, 
no doubt that the members of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry 
have behaved admirably from the time of the Boer War, when they 
were first recruited, right through the last war, in which they did 
fine service all over the world. They lived up to their motto, ‘In 
difficulty undaunted, amiably rephrased as ‘I cope, and cope 
they did, in horrible and dangerous circumstances. As this tribute, 
compiled from official sources, is obviously intended first of all 
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for FANYs, past and present, to whom it is dedicated, I suppose 
it would have been entirely unsuitable if Miss Ward had included 
in it the story of any member who wasn’t quite so wonderful all 
the time. Perhaps there weren't any such. Oh, dear! It is, of 
course, deplorable that one reader, anyway, would have found this 
a much more interesting book if, at least, some of it had been on 
a slightly lower human level. 

Even the fight of the FANYs (who tended to be upper-class 
individualists and worked on the ‘old girl’ network) against being 
incorporated in the ATS, who—well, never mind, but it must have 
been quite a battle, and the ATS won. Even that is touched on so 
discreetly that anyone who has not heard personally some 
echoes of the sound and fury would get the impression that this, 
too, passed off pretty decently all round. 

But in fairness to the author I must stress that she has set out 
to write a history of what she rightly describes as ‘a modest and 
gallant corps,’ not to beguile the reader. Perhaps someone with a 
less inhibited pen will one day describe that fracas in the highest 
social and War Office circles. 

For one part of the book I am really grateful, the chapter deal- 
ing with the far too little-known, heroic women who, after 
joining the FANYs, volunteered to be parachuted into enemy- 
occupied countries, Knowingly they faced not only death but 
torture if they were captured, as a number of them were, and 
steadily, to the end, they refused the Germans any information 
about their contacts. When dealing with the higher reaches of the 
human spirit, words like ‘splendid endurance’ are inadequate, 
particularly after they have been used too freely for lesser triumphs 
of courage. And sensibly, the author has let the cold, matter-of- 
fact sentences of the official citations tell their story. Up to now, 
the heroines of the last war have been very ill-served by their 
biographers: perhaps the best known of them is Odette Churchill, 
whose real and superb victory over fear, pain and loneliness has 
been ‘written up’ in a book with a nauseatingly arch and novelettish 
style. Here her record is given again, simply, with that of other 
women who were shot, or died of ill-treatment, or in the gas 
chambers of prison camps, silent and staunch and defiant. This 
part is deeply moving, because of its restraint. 

For the rest, the illustrations of the corps in their Boer War 
ind 1914 uniforms give rise to the usual uneasiness all women 
feel when wondering how those snaps of them in their last-war 
uniforms are going to look to their children, quite soon now. 


E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Italy's Recovery 


THe REBUILDING OF ITaLy: Politics and Economics, 1945-1955. 
By Muriel Grindrod. (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 21s.) 

Itaty’s dramatic recovery since 1945 has been of paramount 
importance in the struggle to preserve European freedom, a point 
inadequately grasped by the contemporary Englishman who 
thinks of Italy in terms of the galleries of Florence, the canals 
and churches of Venice, the baroque glories of Rome, as a 
tourist’s paradise rather than a nation state. Muriel Grindrod’s 
scholarly survey of post-war Italy corrects this sentimental mis- 
conception and shows that in ten years a hard-working, tenacious 
people has created economic stability out of incipient chaos, 
relaid the foundations of liberal democracy, and restored Italy 
to her place in world affairs. 

For the past hundred years Italy has been the conscience of 
Europe. The nineteenth century was deeply committed both in 
thought and in action to the idea of liberty and of this spirit Italy 
was the living embodiment. Despite the opposition of powerful 
reactionary princes and the apathy of the people, a handful of 
liberals with little to aid them save their faith in freedom created 
the new nation state. Yet it was Italy libera et civile, the vindica- 
tion of the liberal ideal, which in the Twenties was the first 
European State to turn to Fascism. The flamboyance and garrulity 
of the pre-war intellectuals have bamboozled us into believing 
that the drama of Europe was played out during the Spanish 
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civil war when it was nothing more than a sideshow. The turning 
point came with the march on Rome. Why did the Liberal experi. 
ment fail in Italy? A loss of faith in Liberal principles, the 
betrayal of its historic mission by the House of Savoy, the dis. 
illusionment inevitably following on a period of intense national 
effort, all played their part; but the root cause was the mutual 
hostility of Church and State. The fatal effects of any such fissure 
in a country as Catholic as Italy were foreseen by Rosmini and 
Gioberti, who in the 1840s endeavoured to place the Papacy at 
the head of the movement for national unity. In 1846 with the 
election of Pius IX the ‘Liberal’ Pope—a phenomenon which 
confounded Metternich—their dream seemed about to be 
fulfilled, but it proved impossible for the Pope to wage a war 
against Europe’s leading Catholic power in the name of united 
Italy and he abdicated from the leadership. As a result the 
Risorgimento became fiercely anti-clerical and the Pope replied 
with the Syllabus Errorum and a ban on Catholic participation 
in the national life. The abandonment of this non possumus policy 
and the foundation of the Partito Populare by Don Sturzo in 
1919 came too late to prevent the triumph of Fascism four years 
later. 

Mussolini healed the breach between Church and State by 
the Lateran Treaty which, thanks to De Gasperi, was recognised 
in the Constitution of 1948. The Christian Democratic Party thus 
became the guarantee of the Liberal State, an historical reversal 
which would have occasioned Cardinal Antonelli some surprise, 
De Gasperi’s prime principle of policy was to avoid the renewal 
of the struggle between Guelf and Ghibelline which had paved the 
way for authoritarianism. With the approval of the present Pope he 
kept the party free from direct affiliations with the Holy See and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and at the same time formed a posi- 
tive alliance with the forces of secular democracy. In the field 
of social reform De Gasperi’s policy was moderately progressive, 
Once the currency had been stabilised and essential services 
restored, he initiated the programme of land reform and 
the economic development of the south as a future market for 
the industrial north. Abroad he brought Italy into the Atlantic 
Pact and into the forefront of the movement for European Unity, 
When he died in 1953 the proposal of an apertura a sinistra was 
beginning to be canvassed, and although he did not want an 
electoral pact he would have welcomed the detachment of the 
Nenni Socialists from the Communists as the first step towards 
the establishment of a constitutional opposition. De Gasperi was 
the outstanding statesman of post-war Europe, and not only 
Italians but all Europeans owe a lasting debt to the breadth of 
mind, political sagacity and personal integrity which made him, 
as Miss Grindrod rightly recognises, the principal architect of 
the Italian Republic. NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


Green Fingers for the Amateur 


HERBACEOUS Borpers. By A. G. L. Hellyer. (Collingridge, 7s. 6d.) 
PLANT PRropaGaTION. By A. G. L. Hellyer. (Collingridge, 7s. 6d.) 
CLOCHE CULTIVATION. By G. B. Walkden. (Collingridge, 9s. 6d.) 
THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. By Deenagh Goold-Adams. 
(Collingridge, 18s.) 
WHat TO Grow AND How To Cook It. By William Blackley. 
(Werner Laurie, 9s. 6d.) 
More For Your GarDEN. By V. Sackville-West. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 
IN Japan gardening qualifies as a religion, with its own mystique, 
and during the Left Book Club Thirties it came very near to 
doing that in England. Then vast numbers who had abandoned 
hope of spiritual comfort from the Vicar became adherents of 
the plant-a-tree-and-say-a-prayer cults which flourished mightily 
and out of which enterprising authors made fat livings. In those 
days inflation didn’t threaten the fixed income and if inherited 
privilege had landed you with a heated greenhouse you could 
show it the kind of devotion a Trappist monk offers to the 
Almighty. There was a massive literature on the ritual, your 
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garden week by week, day by day and very nearly hour by hour. 
And the man who tried to do something else with his life as 
well as garden had really no hope of becoming one of the elect. 

Now there is a new approach to this pastime. It is brisk and 
efficient; the experts in their new books tend to peel away the 
mysteries instead of piling them on. And thank heaven for the 
small specialist books on specific gardening topics. These are 
becoming increasingly useful year by year. Three in this class 
are now on offer from Collingridge, all reasonably priced for 
yalue obtained. The publishers are to be congratulated on their use 
of illustration, big photographs, each one of them worth pages of 
how-to-do-it wordiness and any number of those horrid little 
pen-and-ink drawings which used to decorate gardening pom- 

sity. Hellyer’s Herbaceous Borders is to be particularly recom- 
mended. In this seven-and-sixpence-worth are large photographs 
of almost every perennial one could possibly want to fill up the 
holes left by throwing out the Michaelmas daisy. 

The Unheated Greenhouse by Deenagh Goold-Adams, also a 
Collingridge book, is an amiable nod in the direction of all those 
who have some glass but can’t afford to heat it. If the excellent 
illustrations tell the truth it is possible to have colour the year 
round without paying those additional charges for electricity 
which make it cheaper to carry home from the florist. 

What to Grow and How to Cook It, by William Blackley, is a 
direct appeal to the stomach. Mr. Blackley very rightly offers the 
exotic with the plain in this guide from seed to table, introducing 
some tasty foreigners like aubergines and capsicums, both of 
which can apparently be grown without individual electric heaters 
at their roots. The recipes offered are interesting, though there 
still seems to be a tendency towards the British culinary crime of 
stewing. Fifteen minutes’ boiling for tender new french beans is 
absurd. Five the maximum! 

It is a considerable step from the plain practicality of these 
other books to Miss Sackville-West’s More For Your Garden. 
This is another collection of the author’s Observer essays on 
gardening and even with a list of plants in the front and of 
seedsmen at the back it is scarcely a very sensible reference work. 
More a bedside book for browsing in when you are getting over 
the attack of lumbago brought on by the spring digging; very 
charming, casually informative with dogmatism, a walk with the 
author through one of those English gardens that are traditional 
in the minds of foreigners and about as relevant to the daily 
living of most of us as the local museum. OSWALD WYND 


Christina Rossetti 


CHRISTINA Rossetti: Her Life and Religion. By Margaret 
Sawtell. (Mowbray, 10s. 6d.) 
POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. Selected and arranged by Kathleen 
Jarvis. (Mowbray, 6s.) 
it would be rash to expect any considerable revival of interest in 
Christina Rossetti, for her delicate, sensitive poetry is too limited 
in its range. But there is no doubt that its individual note will 
continue to attract curiosity and admiration. A critical and 
biographical study of this Victorian recluse by Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart appeared in 1930, and two years ago Mr. Robin 
Ironside edited a selection from her poems with an excellent 
introductory essay. Now we have a new study by Mrs. Margaret 
Sawtell and a fairly comprehensive selection of Christina Rossetti’s 
poems made by Miss Kathleen Jarvis. 

The Pre-Raphezlite school of poetry and painting is of historical 
importance, but its languorous mood is regarded nowadays with 
much disfavour. It is noticeable that Mrs. Sawtell and Miss Jarvis 
avoid, to some extent, those poems in which Christina Rossetti 
shared the interests of her brother Gabriel and his feilow-artists. 
Goblin Market has lost its novelty for it has appeared in too 
many anthologies, but the rhythmic skill of its ‘dedoggerelised 
Skeltonics’ remains unsurpassed. Her few carols were equally 
remarkable for she gave to a simple form a complex metrical 
pattern and her stanzas have the colour of Italian painting. In 
these objective poems we find her poetic gift at its best. 
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Christina Rossetti was influenced deeply by the High Church 
movement of her time, and Mrs. Sawtell describes sympathetically 
the increasing intensity of her religious devotion. This book, 
therefore, is of particular interest, for many literary critics have 
been inclined to ignore the plain facts and to regret the poet's 
melancholy renunciation of the workaday world. But Mrs. Sawtell 
does not concentrate entirely on religious matters: she stresses 
the dramatic contrast between sacred and profane love. In other 
words, she accepts the romantic notion that Christina Rossetti 
must have been a woman of passionate temperament because her 
parents were Italian. As we know, Christina Rossetti broke off her 
early engagement to James Collinson because he was wavering 
towards Roman Catholicism. Later, in her thirties, she became 
fond of Charles Bagot Cayley, scholar and translator of Dante. 
Cayley was, however, a confirmed agnostic and, once more, marf- 
riage was out of the question. With considerable ingenuity, Mrs. 
Sawtell traces the emotional shock of these two experiences in 
the lyrical poems of Christina Rossetti, but as many of these poems 
are generalised in their terms, we can never be quite certain. 
Melancholy fear of life itself, morbid sensitivity, are not ordinarily 
signs of a passionate temperament. Undoubtedly there is an un- 
expected element in the self-communings of this poet, a spiritual, 
emotional or merely verbal daring which tempts speculation. A 
sonnet, which hints at the dreariness of a spinster’s life in a London 
square, can transform itself into a startling protest: - 

Mindful of drudging daily common things, 
Patient at pastime, patient at her work, 
Wearied perhaps but strenuous certainly. 
Sometimes I fancy we may one day see 
Her head shoot forth seven stars from where they lurk 
And her eyes lightnings and her shoulders wings. 
AUSTIN CLARKE 


Humor 


THE WORLD AND THE FLESH AND H. ALLEN SmiTH. Edited by H. 

Bergen Evans. (Arthur Barker, 16s.) 
AMERICAN pomposity, pretentiousness and like humbug differ 
somewhat from the English, but it is a pleasure to see either brand 
exploded. This book is an anthology from the works of H. Allen 
Smith, the American humorist who evidently sees himself in the 
role of professional deflator. To my mind he succeeds admirably. 
I enjoy the Smith attitude of outspoken irreverence to film- 
makers, pious women, folklore-compilers, to the ballet and the 
rest, but his net is cast too wide over human types and sentiments 
not to give offence to many. For Mr. Smith nothing is sacred, and 
I suspect that one needs to be in a pretty unsacred mood (as pre- 
sumably I was) to get up from this book, or even to finish it, 
without feeling annoyed. It demands other prerequisites too, and 
chief among these is a basic sympathy for his Americanism and 
some knowledge of the American scene. In spite of an excellent 
introduction by Bergen Evans, who compiled the anthology, the 
terms of reference are insufficient for many’ English readers, and 
if you are prone to irritation by things American, then best leave 
well alone. 
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But for the less insular there is ample 
material here for the inward smile over the 
relating of the kind of anecdote which usually 
doesn’t get any farther than the family circle. 
The charm as well as the effectiveness of Mr. 
Smith’s writing lies in his unfailing honesty. As 
Bergen Evans points out, ‘He doesn’t tell lies, 
not even noble lies.’ Indeed, it could be argued 
that he takes honesty to new heights. For if 
there is little that is sacred to Mr. Smith, there 
is also little that is unmentionable, and this 
doesn’t only refer to his persistent vulgarity. It 
is through his vigorous, relentless honesty that 
he perceives the absurd—the key to his 
humour. And when he perceives the absurd, 
he is at pains to share it with us. He is there- 
fore deliberately unsubtle. He disposes admir- 
ably of such journalistic favourites as ‘cathe- 
dral-like’ for describing forests or mountains, 
and can spin out delightful scenes such as the 
one where he and his wife are forced by con- 
vention to stay with relatives on passing 
through his native Middle West. His wife is 
illowed to do nothing, is banned from the 
kitchen, prevented from dusting the parlour— 
bored, with a conscience, but longing, oh long- 
ing. for the freedom of an hotel! 

I'm afraid that my final reaction was a 
rather selfish, English one. I just hoped that 
perhaps one book out of this year’s crop of 
20,000 might appear possessing the same 
ipproach and punch that Mr. Smith’s has, but 
dealing instead with our native nonsense, In 
his ‘Notes on the English’ the author has a 
shot at that, but—even for us—he is best on 
home ground. DAVID WATMOUGH 





COMPANY MEETING 


DORMAN LONG & CO. LTD. 
RECORD PRODUCTION: 
RISING DEVELOPMENT COSTS 





THe Sixtysixth Annual General Meeting of 
Dorman Long & Co. Limited will be held in 
London on January 26th. The following 1s an 
extract from the statement of the Chairman 
ind Managing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, 
circulated to the shareholder 

Recalling that the Company is now a hold- 
ing company he reports that steel ingot pro- 
duction was up 71,043 tons to 1,950,128 tons 
and rolled steel increased by 96,763 tons to 
1,539,200 tons on the year. They were benefit- 
ing from heavy expenditures already incurred 
on the first two stages of their development 
programme. 

Order books for steel had been embarrass- 
ingly large and there was as yet no sign of 
slackening in demand for the Company 
products, 


The third stage of the development pro- 
gramme was progressing and two new blast- 
furnaces, coke ovens, blooming mill and 


medium section mill were expected to be in 
operation by the end of 1956. These develop- 
ments would cost approximately £184 million. 
The combined universal beam and heav\ 
tion mill and the rod and bar mill at Lackenby 
would cost nearly £19 million. 
All the Company’s engineering 


sec- 


works had 


been fully employed. The Group was able to 
give unrivalled structural engineering service 
throughout the United Kingdom, More over 
SCUS bridge work had been dealt with bv the 
Bridge Department than since pre-war days. 
Orders on hand should assure the engineering 
works full activity during the remainder of the 
Company's year 

Capacity of the benzole refining plant and 
tar plant at the Chemical Works had been 
doubled. There had been ready outlet for 
chemical products with increased dollar sales 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THERE used to be more time for conversation 
on a journey in the days of the pony and trap. 
Today one is much more likely to be offered 
a lift by the driver of an old car than a new 
one. The modern car eats up the road and the 
driver must concentrate on his driving. The 
old car is like an old horse. It takes its time, 
and the philosophy of the driver must be 
different. At the crossroads the other evening 
the wind was blowing much harder than I had 
expected when I set out for my walk, and I 
was thankful for the offer of a lift back to the 
village. En route we discussed steep hills and 
slipping clutches, the temperament of old cars, 
the tragedy of a man’s dying in Christmas 
week, and the outrageous noise that passes 
for music with the town band. The journey 
was over far too soon for me when the old 
car trundled away, its tail lights blinking. |! 
felt sorry to think that such a pleasant custom 
should be falling into disuse. Streamlining and 
speed break necks, and at seventy or eighty 
miles an hour rational conversation is not pos- 
sible, even if the driver stops to pick up a 
passenger to share the ordeal. 


SoRTS OF BAITS 

Is there any more strenuous labour than 
that indulged in by sea anglers in search of 
bait? It is true that there are substitutes for 
the lugworm. One encounters resourceful 
characters who bait their hooks with things 
less hard to obtain. The lazy man, to whom 
expense is no object, uses a bit of herring that 
may or may not stick on the hook. The 
unfastidious swears by the entrails of chicken 

it used to be rabbit—and probably applies 
it to his hook with a clothes peg fastened on 
his nose. The novice tries a garden worm and 
the hopeful one plumps for bacon rind, all to 
save labour. The dyed-in-the-wool sea angler 
wants the lug or ragworm, and is prepared to 
move half the sea-front to tind it. The man who 
has the genuine article fishes with the know- 
ledge that nothing worth while is to be had 
without labour. No self-respecting codling mis- 
takes the entrails of a chicken for a lugworm. 


they don’t taste the same, even if they look 
much the same in the murky depths at 
midnight. 
SHELTERING SHEEP 

Shortly after two o’clock yesterday, I 


noticed that the sheep were missing from the 
hill I can see from one of our windows, In 
the morning they had been evenly spread on 
the field, but now they had evidently sought 
the hedgeside. The wind was getting up and it 
curried a spray of rain that obscured the 
glass for minutes and then was driven across 
the panes in beads as the wind buffeted the 
weathered side of the house. Just before dusk 
the sheep could be seen in a group. They were 
sheltering from the gale that the radio pro- 
gramme had been abruptly interrupted to 
announce. The sheep, poor lamb-heavy 
creatures, know nothing of radio announce- 
ments, but something tells them that the wind 
is being prolonged and is growing in intensity, 
ind they move to shelter where the full force 
or the storm rips over them, carrving with 
it the debris of dead twigs .and grass 


SEAWEED FOR ASPARAGUS 


If you have an asparagus bed and live near 
the coast, a dressing of seaweed at this time 
of year will prove beneficial when the crowns 
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begin shooting. If seaweed is not to be hag 
a manuring or composting in early spring dog 
the plants good. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 31 

Dr. J, J. O'Keefe and W. J. Smith 

(Ist Prize ‘Good Companions,’ 1917) 
BLACK (12 men) WHITE to play and 
| Mate in two moves: 
| solution next week 
Solution to lag 
week’s problem by 
Van Dijk: Q-Kt §, 
threat Q x Kt. Good 
* LA | ‘correction’ theme.|f 
B Kt on Q B4 moves 





~ 
— 
~ 





j ‘at random’ _ then 
| 2 BxB mate, § 
a ‘ z ra |! Kt-Q 6; 


but now P-B 3 mate: 
so Black ‘corrects’ 
again by | Kt-K 5; only to meet 2 Kt-B3 
mate. Curious point is that key copes with 
possibility that Black can play 1... Px Pep, 
with 2 Q-Kt 4 mate. 

NON-CHESS PLAYERS PLEASE READ 

Why do people play chess? What is it abou 
the game, so slow, so incredibly dull to the nom 
player, which gives it such a grip on its devotees 
that some of them have subordinated everything 
else in life to it? 

There are several answers to this, or perhaps 
one should say several components making up 
the whole answer. In the first place chess is 
something of intrinsic, if minor, value, ice. it 
is something which an intelligent person can 
take seriously without a feeling of futility. Once 
played, a game of chess has a permanent exis- 
tence: anyone can play through it just as they 
can look at a painting or play a piece of music 
And it has some meaning: a good game is 
a representation of something that permeates 
life at every level—struggle. Finally, it can have 
esthetic merit; depth of thought, degree of 
imagination in the ideas in a game, economy and 
efficiency in execution combine to give a beauty 
to a fine game which every chess player will 
appreciate. ‘Minor’ rather than major value as 
compared with, say, music has to be admitted 
because the total range in chess is so much more 
limited and the contact with life more remote 
and narrower; but chess has, to some extent 
at least, the same kind of justification as the arts. 

But this is only a reason why serious players 
think chess worth while; it is not why they enjoy 
it. The chief charm of chess I am sure is the 
excitement of playing and the resultant feeling 
of living at greater than normal intensity; this, 
paradoxically but naturally, is caused by its 
slowness combined with the knowledge that the 
slightest slip will be fatal which results in 4 
gradual building-up of tension throughout the 
game. In these respects chess resembles cricket 
just as bridge is like tennis—and all right- 
minded readers will agree that Wimbledon is as 
nothing compared with Lord’s. 

Finally (or at least finally for this article), 
chess is to some players a substitute for life. 
People who find the problems of ordinary 
existence too difficult, too untidy or too serious 
to be dealt with can retire to the artificial world 
of chess where all is tidy and clear-cut, where 
responsibility is limited, and where they can 
compensate themselves for failures in a larger 
field by unambiguous success. This is the least 
satisfactory of the reasons for the lure of chess— 
but for many, unfortunately, the most real of all. 
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RETROSPECT AND-PROSPECT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ir will do investors no harm to take a statis- 
tical look at the old year. It was a record in 
every Tespect—in national income, in pro- 
duction and consumption, in, investment 
and savings. If it had not been for the 
railway and dock strikes it would have been 
better still. Industrial production was about 
54 per cent. greater than a year ago, but the 
rate of increase began to slow down in the 
latter half. Coal, as usual, was the black 
spot: steel and motor-cars broke fresh 
records. According to Professor Paish, the 
real national income has risen at the un- 
precedented rate of over 4 per cent. per 
annum for the past three years. Personal 
consumption has risen only in proportion 
to the rise in real income. Nevertheless, 
consumers as a whole enjoyed an appre- 
ciable rise in their standard of living. It is 
gmething that the percentage of the 
national income absorbed by the Govern- 
ment declined while savings (including de- 
peciation) went up. In spite of all this 
statistical prosperity people did not feel any 
better off because of the rise in prices. The 
index of wage rates was certainly running 
ahead of the index of retail prices for most 
of the year, but in the end the latter drew 
level, so that the real benefit of a 74 per 
cent. rise in wage rates was precisely nil. 
The workers were only better off because 
their total earnings increased. Pensioners 
and others with fixed incomes were, of 
course, about 7 per cent. worse off. Such is 
the social misery created by inflation. The 
workers in the end will also be worse off 
because their total earnings will decline as 
soon as the rise in British industrial costs 
exceeds appreciably that of other countries. 
When that point is reached—and it is not 
so far off—British goods will lose their 
world markets, the export trades will de- 
cline and men will be thrown out of work. 
Atthe moment we are not suffering so much 
from a wage-cost inflation—productivity 
did increase last year by about 3 per cent. 
—as from an excess-demand inflation. This 
isexpressed by excessive imports, by a defi- 
cit on Our international account—imports 
tose 16 per cent. last year against a rise of 
only 94 per cent. in exports—and by over- 
full employment, vacancies exceeding the 
number unemployed more than twice over. 
Mr. Butler intended to eliminate this ex- 
cess-demand inflation (a) by monetary 
measures—high borrowing rates, restric- 
tions on hire-purchase finance and the 
credit squeeze, and (b) by direct cuts in the 
housing’ programme. As the excess-demand 
was in fact caused by excessive investment 
rather than excessive consumption this 
attack on the inflation was correctly aimed. 
Mr. Macmillan has to deal with an angry 
labour force, with depleted gold and 
dollar reserves (which fell over 20 per cent. 
last year) and with a visible trade gap 
around £70 million a month. The fact that 
lerling has been firm at over $2.80 is a 
unique mark of foreign confidence in Mr. 
Butler and his successor. 

We cannot view the prospect for 1956 
Without taking a look across the Atlantic. 
The United States had the most prosperous 
year in their history. The gross national 
Product increased by 7 per cent.; the index 
of industrial production actually rose by 
over 10 per cent. The boom was based upon 





a record output of automobiles (about eight 
million), a record construction of new 
houses and a record spending on capital 
account by business corporations trying to 
keep pace with rising turnover and new 
inventions. The seamy side of the boom was 
the 20 per cent. rise in the volume of con- 
sumer credit, instalment credits being three- 
quarters of the total. Scared by the infla- 
tionary element in this credit growth, the 
Federal Reserve Board applied the mone- 
tary brakes, raising its discount rate four 
times, but on our standards money is still 
cheap. The fact that the average monthly 
instalment on new car purchases represents 
about 17 per cent. of the average American 
household income (after taxes) is still con- 
sidered normal. Nevertheless, the auto- 
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mobile industry is planning a cut in produc- 
tion this year from eight million to about 
seven million cars so that the mighty 
American production machine will prob- 
ably slow down to some extent—a pause 
before another surge forward. In our own 
country the credit squeeze with the severe 
cut in housing and in local authority spend- 
ing will probably bring about an actual de- 
cline in our national output and income. 
Such is the industrial prospect, which the 
investor can hardly interpret bullishly. 
Industrial shares after their down, up, 
down, up last year finished less than 5 per 
cent. up in Throgmorton Street. In Wall 
Street the Dow Jones industrial average rose 
80 points or nearly 20 per cent. last year. 
Both markets seem due for a decline—the 
larger in Throgmorton Street because a real 
recession is probable—but if nervous in- 
vestors continue to hedge against inflation 
the decline may not be so great. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE recovery in British industrial shares 
has made further headway and the chart 
of the Financial Times index looks techni- 
cally quite strong. A rise of 34 points was 
recorded on the first two days of the week. 
This was no doubt helped by the specula- 
tion which always follows the tipping in the 
Sunday newspapers. I would advise my 
readers to be particularly cautious in fol- 
lowing this speculation. There are vulner- 
able spots in the economy—witness the 
lower profits of Westinghouse Brake (which 
fell 9s. 6d.). The building industry and the 
motor trade are two which are bound to be 
hit by Mr. Butler’s deflationary measures 
and credit squeeze. But there are other in- 
dustries which are still expanding: I gave 
steel and oil as examples last week. The 
investor must therefore be highly selective 
in his choice of British industrials. The 
steel industry produced a record 193 million 
tons last year and its capacity is being 
further increased to meet an estimated de- 
mand of 224 million tons in 1958. Here is 
‘growth’ for the investor. For instance, the 
latest report from COLVILLES showed capital 
commitments ahead of £13.9 million, 
although £13 million was spent in the last 
ten years. Much of its steel goes to the ship- 
yards which have orders in hand for the 
next five years. Colvilles at 40s. to yield 
5.6 per cent. is still therefore a ‘buy.’ But 
the growth in steel is still outmatched by 
the growth in oil. Oil production increased 
last year by over 10 per cent., and consump- 
tion in Europe by about 14 per cent. Fuel oil 
consumption in the United Kingdom in the 
first nine months of 1955 was over 20 per 
cent. up. Our leading oil shares should not 
be sold. 
* > - 

The commodity shares I favoured a year 
ago were the base metals, and I still think 
these are worth a place in the investor’s 
list. As long as the American boom lasts— 
and it seems to be set fair for at least the 
next six months—the prices of copper, 
lead-zinc and nickel should remain strong. 
Copper closed the year at about its peak 
of £400 a ton, against £305 at December, 
1954. It is obvious that the producers of 
Northern Rhodesia, whose output was 
affected last year by strikes, will be able to 
pay higher dividends this year, N’CHANGA 


has already raised its interim dividend from 
5s. to 7s. 6d., and a final of at least 20s. is 
probable. At 153 the shares would yield 
nearly 9 per cent. A purchase of the hold- 
ing company, RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 
would give the investor an interest in 
Rhokana (52 per cent.), N°Changa (21 per 
cent.) and a small holding in Mufulira and 
Rhodesian Broken Hill (lead-zinc). At 116s. 
these 10s. shares yield 6.55 per cent. on the 
last dividend, but this should certainly be 
increased—perhaps to 70s. a share. Lead 
and zinc also closed the year at their peak 
prices under the pressure of American de- 
mand, CONSOLIDATED ZINC has increased its 
interim dividend and, on the estimated 224 
per cent. for the year, the shares at 57s. 6d. 
would return nearly 8 per cent. Buying these 
base-metal shares links the investor with the 
American industrial boom, but if a more 
direct participation in Wall Street is de- 
sired, he might buy INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
which, at $147 London, yields 43 per cent. 
on the basis of the existing dividend of 
$3.95 per share, which may be increased. 
™ . * 


Shareholders must wait for the meeting 
on January 13 to hear about the prospects 
of R. A. LISTER for the current year, but 
they should be well satisfied with the record 
trading profits and the 60 per cent. increase 
in the net profits (after lower taxation) for 
the year to September last. This seems to be 
a well-spread industrial investment. In ad- 
dition to its famous diesel and oil engines, 
the company makes pumps, dairy equip- 
ment and other agricultural machinery, 
electric lighting plants, etc., and in all these 
fields its goodwill is well established. 
Manufacturing capacity has been increased 
and turnover is expanding. Capital is still 
being spent on development. The net assets 
are worth over 30s. a share, and atthe 
present market price of 35s. the shares yield 
5} per cent. on the dividend of 10 per cent., 
which was nearly twice covered by earnings. 
The shares were as high as 41s. at one time 
last year and seem cheap by comparison 
with those of other engine makers. The 
diesel firm of F. PERKINS, for example, yields 
3.8 per cent., and RUSTON AND HORNBY, 
4.6 per cent., but I must add that the divi- 
dends of both these companies were last 
covered 3.9 times by earnings. 






































































































Victorian Verdicts 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 305 
Report by John Barlow 


A prize of £5 was offered for brief (and imaginary) understatements from any three 


of the following eminent Victorians : 


Dr. Thomas Arnold on comprehensive schools; 


Ruskin on London's new ‘packing-case’ architecture; Carlyle on commercial television; 

Matthew Arnold on the proposed relief roads at Oxford; Swinburne on the erotic 

poetry of D. H. Lawrence; Holman Hunt on Picasso; Dickens on horror comics; Samuel 
Smiles on football pools. 


Tue strain of family Christmas-coping 
resulted in what by Spectator standards was 
only a modest entry; possibly also it was 
something Christmasy that caused nearly 
half the entrants to grossiy violate the 
rules—they were either too verbose by far, 
or sent in a comment by only one Eminent 
Victorian. 

The idea was to invent understatements 
for authors who (with the exception of 
Matthew Arnold) were more generally 
given to overstatement or at least very 
emphatic comment, while still retaining the 
manner of their writing. The obviously easy 
models, I should have thought, were Carlyle 
and Matthew Arnold — ironists both. 
Though brevity was by no means lacking 
among the acceptable entries, most of the 
attempts at epigram and apophthegm fell 
flat; what was required was a deliberate 
understatement, not merely a_ feebly 
expressed opinion, however characteristic 
of its alleged author it might be. There were 
quite a number of neat singletons but few 
managed to hit off three times the sort of 
eyebrow-raising crack that was looked for. 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, Charles Dickens and 


Holman Hunt were hot favourites and 
many entries favoured the combination 
of these three; Matthew Arnold and 


Swinburne were the least popular models. 
Good singletons: 


HoL_MAN HUunT: 
There is a certain incongruity in his matter 
and form, which makes me wonder whether he 


I am of the opinion that Mr. Picasso might 
usefully employ as models those whose physi- 
ognomy more nearly corresponds to that which 
is accepted, happily, as the normal in nature. 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 


On careful study of his pictures, I discern a 


slightly careless attitude to exactitude of 
detail. (MISS LUCY SALTER.) 
RUSKIN: 


A child may soon draw fees for piling up 
his toy bricks. (DOUGLAS HAWSON.) 


Si corrigendum requiris—circumspice. 
(MRS. K. J. WEBB.) 


It is difficult to regard the current new 
building as indicative of the national character. 
I imagine that the feeling of prudent English- 
men might well be: ‘This does not seem to 
conform with what we normally associate 
with “English Perpendicular.” ’ (F. G. HALL.) 


Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD: 

The development of a Christian character is 
hardly possible in a school so large that the 
master cannot tell one pupil from another. 

(A. J. W. 1.) 


The scholars are doubtless taught the two 
R’s; the third, RUINATION, they will probably 
acquire for themselves. Yes, I firmly believe 
that we get the schools we merit. 

(R. B. BROWNING.) 


SAMUEL SMILES: 

In the ‘pools’ it is indeed possible by judi- 
cious permutation to practise self-help in per- 
haps its purest form, and material advance in 
its purest and indeed most perfectly abstract 
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RUSKIN: 

Of these enormous and costly erections | 
shall say nothing: for, in the terms of Archj. 
tecture as it has hitherto been understood ip 
civilised communities, there is literally Nothing 
to be said. 


DICKENS : 
_Do these papers portray Terewth, m 
friends? Do they refine the interlecks 


elevate the moral seskeptabilities of the Young 
and innercent? Alas, my friends, they do not! 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: 

For myself, | find it difficult to believe thy 
the pollution of the High Street and the Com. 
market can be sensibly alleviated by th 
desecration of the Meadows and the Parks, 

(ALLAN M. LAING) 
SAMUEL SMILES 

I have sometimes had an uneasy suspicion 
that the encouragement of industry, thrift and 
contentment with that station of life in which 
Providence has placed the lower classes is not 
the principal aim of the organisers of Football 
Pools. 


HOLMAN HUunNT: 

My painting, The Light of the World, was 
not, I think, in any sense an anticipation of 
the later work of Mr. Pablo Picasso, 


DICKENS : 

‘What do you think of these appalling 
periodicals, Sam?’ said Mr. Pickwick, dumping 
a load of horror comics in front of Mr. Weller, 

‘Vell, sir,’ said Sam, after looking through 
them and whistling in a peculiarly significant 
manner, ‘they don’t seem quite the ticket for 
a Sunday School—as the parson said ven the 
took him to a cockfight.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 308 
Set by Harry Hedgerow 

The usual prize is offered for a rhymed 

charm for the safety of a friend making a 
journey by air. Limit, twelve lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 

No. 308,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 




















has ever taken any considerable journey to form. (Pp. KERSHAW.) 
study his subjects first hand The prizes go to R. Kennard Davis (£3) must be received by January 17. Results in 
(MISS VERA TELFER.) and Allan M. Laing (£2). the Spectator of January 27. 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 868 i i iF 7TH 
| 
ACROSS DOWN 9 
1 The little marsupial swears a double 1 Intriguers’ progeny are concerned with 
oath, it seems (6) horses (9). io ; 
4 The American went to the wrong 2 Watched for and rejected (7). 
shoo! to learn how to pronounce 3 Not tilled round a dead language (10). 
isso) 5 Let’s have the refrain, Kitty, it should 2 3 
10 Norfolk yachtsman with a middle-aged sparkle! (9) 
= phinalide _ 6 Not much in 12 (4). 14 
11 Determine to try this 7 ‘Ail he D > mavbe (7 
0 Wienale aeeall aneniant tn chastin 16 a A | in the Downs, may e (7). 
oh ie oen a : = 8 Preliminary to a night out (5). 15 16 17 8 | 
returns to sting (4 ‘ 
15 Sh nie ao ae - 9 ‘We must be or die, who speak 
Soa Kespeare es (/) the tongue That Shakespeare spoke’ 
17 ‘Me do v« ea { W e (Wordsworth) (4) 
F ve Bro 4B wna ‘ b ’ 19 20 21 | 22 
9B ee? actrian’s contribution to a studio 
1 I ' ae <atige, be performance (6-4). 
ne eht (7) lian ae ve 16 Harsh mail? Put it at the back (9). | 
23 peahecerir eer? 18 Hammer and tongs, that’s sound 23 24 25 
<6 Where to find the sil ahs , enough (9). | 
the exhibition: get n 10) 20 Chum holds the best cards (7). a6 
27 J join the cricket bina ne witl 22 Is it five or eleven o’clock nowadays? 7 7 
not s blo ' (7 
28 | 7 23 Melancholy about being pious (5). 
29 °A I an o 25 ‘He takes this window for the ‘ 
rn Dows« (Davenant) (4) 29 30 
30 We es Ww i 26 Ancient history in a tangle (4). i _ 
Iwo prizes will be awarded f the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on January 20 Solution to No. 866 on page 31 
and a bool ken for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions ‘ 
opened after noon on Janua 17 and addressed: Crossword No. 868, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 The winners of Crossword No. 866 are: Mr. T. H. East, 3 Lynmouth 
: Gardens, Greenford, Middx, and Mrs. P. Nicuo.s, 41 Church Way, 
Cc Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords Whetstone, N.20. 
































































































